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THE RADICAL. 


OCTOBER, 1866. 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


ESUS is reported to have said, “ New wine must be put into new 
bottles”: in other words, new ideas must be put into new institu- 
tions ; and the great Prophet’s reference doubtless was to the relation 
between the new Kingdom of truth which it was his mission to in- 
augurate, and the Jewish system of religiori which was to be in large 
measure displaced. His idea seems to have been that true religion, 
since it is spiritual and the constantly renewed fruit of God’s perpetual 
inspiration, cannot be measured by any fixed standard of external law, 
nor held in any established ritual. Yet the same lips are reported to 
have said, “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law 
till all be fulfilled.” He acknowledged, therefore, the power and 
efficacy of external organizations — of institutions ; but he recognized 
them for their use in human progress, and not because they repre- 
sented an established usage of society. He taught that institutions 
were made for man, and not man for them,—that they must be 
changed, therefore, to suit the changing conditions and needs of hu- 
man welfare, — that their office was to express and help forward 
among mankind certain ideas which had been given to the human 
race through its leading minds ; and that, when this object was suf- 
ficiently accomplished, the old institutions were to give way to new 
institutions moulded by new ideas. This appears to have been Jesus’s 
philosophy, not only of religious development, but of the general de- 
velopment of humanity: and we should do well to take a lesson from 
it in the practical questions that are constantly coming before us in 
affairs of church and state, and even of social life. 
There are very many minds to whom the present tendencies of the 
world portend a chaotic disruption of society. They see a wide-spread 
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irreverence for old forms and usages, and a pursuit, that seems to 
them reckless, of new and untried schemes. The good old customs 
of society, they complain, with their proved safety are passing away, 
The established rites of religion are every year being more abandoned, 
There was once a time in our New England history, when every fam. 
ily, and every individual person, was regarded as a component part 
of some parish, and stood in some connection, more or less direct, 
with religious institutions. Now there are numerous families in every 
town, and thousands in every New England city, who stand in no 
connection whatever with any church: and in the newer states of the 
West, this class of persons is still larger than in New England. And 
there is not a church in Christendom, nor a religious organization out 
of Christendom, which is not more or less agitated and rent by this 
conflict between the old and the new. In affairs of state, the same 
disposition manifests itself for change. We have been accustomed in 
this country to regard the Federal Constitution as unalterable —as, in- 
deed, beyond amendment — and had come to consider the wisdom of 
its authors as something almost infallible. For sixty years that instru- 
ment remained unchanged ; and during that time all political parties 
vied with each other in professions of allegiance to the constitution as 
it was ; and, until two years ago, no party dared to go to the country 
on an issue involving a constitutional amendment. During the last 
winter, amendments were offered in Congress almost every day; and 
if we may judge the people by the temper of their representatives, the 
country is nearly ready for an entire revision and renovation of its 
fundamental law. Of course there are many minds that view this 
prevalent disposition to change the constitution of the land as full of 
danger, and as little less than sacrilege. They seem to regard it as 
threatening the overthrow of all civil order and stability, as the begin- 
ing of anarchy, and as the end, therefore, of all national greatness, 
prosperity, and peace. 

Now all thesé¢ deprecations of change, and all these gloomy fore- 
bodings as to what will be the result of change, whether in social, 
or civil, or religious affairs, come from overlooking the law of human 
progress as announced by Jesus, — “ New wine must be put into new 
bottles,” — new ideas must be put into new institutions. They come 
from overlooking, too, the simple facts of history : for the history of 
mankind has developed in strict accordance with this law, and has 
proved, both by positive and negative testimony, the truth of the law. 
If new ideas have been yielded to, and allowed to create new insti- 
tutions, or to remould old ones for their new uses, then society has 
moved along on its line of progress, without jar or violence, steadily 
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and prosperously ; but if the old institutions have been clung to, and 
the new ideas resisted, then has come counter force and revolution, 
—which succeeding, the old institutions have been broken in pieces, 
and the new ideas, though for a time houseless and unorganized, have 
been enthroned finally over the ruins, and the order of society has 
been re-established on a better basis ; or the revolution not succeed- 
ing, society then has gone backward towards anarchy and barbarism, 
or settled into chronic stagnation. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that this unsettled, inquiring, and 
experimenting disposition of society is peculiar to our own times. 
The same disposition has been more or less prevalent in every age, 
and among every people, where there have been any intimations 
of historical life and progress. And always, and everywhere, has 
there been the same alarm-cry raised, and the same gloomy, ruinous 
results prophesied, by those who adhered to the old and saw no good 
inthe new. In the opening scenes of our own Revolution, there were 
those — men, too, who aftewards became, not Tories, but patriots — 
who saw only evil and destruction of all government in the cloudy 
darkness that threatened the coming storm. The spirit of change, 
they said, will not stop till it brings anarchy. “I warn you,” said the 
then governor of South Carolina, in his message to the Legislature, 
“of the danger ycu are in ; the violent measures adopted cannot fail of 
drawing down inevitable ruin on this flourishing colony.” One of the 
delegates from Pennsylvania in the Continental Congress, speaking 
of the preamble to certain resolutions which hinted at independence 
of Great Britian, said, “ If this preamble passes, there will be an im- 
mediate dissolution of every kind of authority in this province ; the 
people will be instantly in a state of nature. Before we are prepared 
to build the new house, why should we pull down the old one?” But: 
the preamble passed, and out of it grew the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and seven years’ war with the British Empire. Yet the people 
did not sink into barbarism, nor society to dissolution ; they simply 
decided to pull down the old house that they might put up a new one, 
ind in part of the same materials, in the same place : and the very 
work in which they were engaged saved them in the meantime from 
experiencing the evils of their houseless and disorganized condition. 

The same cry of alarm and deprecation was raised, only by greater 
numbers and with fiercer earnestness, corresponding to the greater 
interests that were supposed to be involved, when Luther began his 
conflict with the Church of Rome. Erasmus and his timid associates, 
though agreeing with the objects of Luther, yet besought him for 
moderation. The indifferent multitude saw in the Reformation only 
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the division of churches and neighborhoods and families, a distur- 
bance of the quiet of society and of the prosperity of trade, an un- 
comfortable agitation ; they therefore went against the change, de- 
claring Luther’s work to be social disruption. His enemies regarded 
him as the very Anti-Christ, whose success would be the destruction 
of church and state. - Not only, said they, is the authority of the pope, 
but the authority of religion — nay, the very existence of government 
is involved. But in vain was this ghost of civil and ecclesiastical dis- 
solution invoked to stay the destroying hand of the brave, audacious 
monk. He was filled with new ideas, and he must have a place to 
organize them, no matter what venerable or sacred edifices had to be 
leveled to make the room. And so the old buildings came down, the 
new went up; all the croaking prophecies of ruin proved false; 
society went on as before, only the more rapidly and prosperously ; 
and out of the Reformation came religious freedom in Germany, 
England, America, —and mighty aids to intellectual and _ political 
freedom also, and great strides in the mechanic and industrial arts. 
We may go back still further, and see the same elements of disinte- 
gration at work in society, and the same apprehensions and hostility 
manifested by those who could see no good save in the established 
order. Look at the very beginning of Christianity. Paul and Silas 
were charged with having “turned the world upside down” with their 
preaching ; and because they did exceedingly disturb the quiet of the 
city of Philippi, they were set upon and driven out of it by a mob,— 
the mobs in that day, as in this, being on the side of the established 
religion and constitution. Jesus himself was put to death as one that 
“stirreth up the people,” and “perverteth the nation.” The Phari- 
sees cried, “ He is a blasphemer against our holy religion ; he violates 
our most sacred traditions and commandments, and teaches men so; 
he calls in question the authority of Abraham ; he seeks to destroy 
the law and the prophets ; he will overthrow all Israel!” “ Yes,” re- 
sponded the miultitude, fierce for law and order, “we have even heard 
him declare that he could destroy this very temple, the most sacred 
symbol of our faith, so that not one stone should remain upon 
another!” Clearly, under such an iconoclast, neither religion, nor 
goverment, nor society is safe — so they hurry the destroyer off to the 
cross! They imagined that cross was ¢o save the world by putting to 
death, with the seditious man, his seditious doctrine, and so preserving 
the old institutions of religion unharmed and unchanged. But, unhap- 
pily for their plan, the providential law of human progress ran precisely 
counter thereto. They could destroy the man, but they could not 
destroy his ideas. On the contrary, his ideas, fed by his own precious 
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blood, sprang up with renewed vitality. The cross of the dead Jesus 
became mightier than the word of the living ; and before its irresistible 
power Judaism and heathenism, on all the fields of conflict, went down 
together. 

Let us go back for our argument still further into history. If ever 
there was a time when the prospects of the world were dark, and even 
wise men might be excused for sounding the alarm against the pre- 
vailing spirit of unrest and of discontent with old institutions and old 
forms of faith, it was the time just before the Christian era. The old 
religions — not only the Jewish, but the heathen systems — were los- 
ing their hold upon the affections and reverence of the people ; there 
was a spirit of speculative but dauntless inquiry abroad, which to the 
Jewish rabbis, as to the Gentile devotees, threatened to undermine the 
very elements of religion and morality ; there was social disquiet, re- 
moval from place to place, abandonment of home and country by 
whole communities, and a general obliteration of the old land-marks 
that had so long divided nations and races ; there was political weak- 
ness and disturbance foreboding grave evils in the near future, — the 
Roman Empire, which had so long been the strong bond of society, 
beginning to show already, in its grasp after territorial extension, the 
premonitions of coming decay. Hence, in all its elements of life, so- 
cial, religious, and political, human society seemed to be threatened 
with some imminent peril. Some great change was lurking in the 
a, lurking in the spirit of the people ; it was everywhere felt, but no 
one could tell precisely what it was. The people were seeking some 
satisfaction which existing institutions could not give them. They 
were seeking, but no one had found ; and there was no one who 
seemed capable of solving the problem how to find. In this state of 
things, it is not strange that those who were regarded, or who regarded 
themselves, as responsible for the stability and good order of society, 
should have been alarmed at the prospect of speedy social dissolution, 
and, seeing how all established things were slipping away, should have 
tried all the harder to save them. It was the same in Greece as in 
. Judea. The Athenian authorities, years before, had put to death 
Socrates for bringing in new divinities, and corrupting the youth, and 
endangering the peace of the city by preaching strange doctrines. 
Yet the new doctrines got preached, in Greece, and Rome, and Judea, 
and the great threatened change came at last. The old institutions, 
the old religions, were swept away ; but human society, so far from 
being disorganized and destroyed, was saved. 

In thus looking back at these great historic events and eras, and 
observing the vital forces that operated to produce them, certain facts 
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emerge which throw much light on the relation between ideas and in- 
stitutions, and which should save us from all apprehension concern- 
ing the result of the present spirit of disquiet and change that is 
abroad in the world. 

1. These periods—when old customs are abandoned and old faiths 
neglected, and institutions once reverenced are allowed to fall to 
pieces, and change seems to be written on everything — are not neces- 
sarily, are not generally, times of disease or decay ; on the contrary, 
they are generally times of the most intense and promising vitality in 
human society. Observe the seed in the earth when it first begins to 
germinate. Whoever looks only at the outside will see only dry husks 
and a decaying shell: “the life is all gone — here is only dissolution 
and death,” he says. But the eye that penetrates behind these, sees 
the green, new life budding and swelling and pressing itself upward 
there ; and the intelligent observer knows that it is really that new 
life which has thrown off these dry husks and shells, and left them to 
decay because no longer needed for its own sustenance or preserva- 
tion. These decaying vestures, the product of past growths, are not 
the dark prophecy of coming sterility and death, —rather do they 
hold the fair promise of new forms of beauty for human delight, and 
new harvests of fruit for human nourishment. So in the history of 
mankind, those eras that seem to the superficial observer to be marked 
with the decay of old institutions, and to portend disaster and ruin, 
are generally eras when the mightiest and most vital forces have been 
at work ; and the apparent decay is not a foreshadowing of utter death, 
but a consequence of fresh germination. A mew Uife has begun in 
society ; new ideas are at work ; a new faith is being born ; new de- 
‘sires and aspirations are astir; and hence the old forms that no 
longer nourish, sustain, or satisfy, are pushed off, that the new life 
may be free to produce new forms, and develop its own appropriate 
organism and fruit. 

Christianity did not begin with institutions, but with the germinating 
life of an idea. Nor did its germination begin with its first appear- 
ance above the surface of society in the advent of Jesus. It had been 
living under ground in that very discontent with the old institutions 
of religion which so alarmed their devotees ; in that very spirit of in- 
quiry, and even of doubt, that was abroad ; in that very dissolution of 
the old faiths which seemed, to Pharisaic and bigoted minds, to be- 
token the end of faith. The heathen and Jewish systems of religion 
did not first begin to decay when they came into outward contact 
with Christianity.. Rather did their decay begin before Christianity, 
when a new religious life had begun to germinate which those re- 
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ligious systems could no longer satisfy ; and Christianity came as the 

natural growth and expression of that life, — the answer to the univer- 

sal unrest, to the new inquiries and longings and aspirings that had 

been begotten in human souls. If, in the transition-period between 

the old religions and Christianity, old forms of faith were neglected, 

it was not because faith was dead, but because it was seeking chan- 

nels for a larger vitality. If the old shrines gathered less worship- 

pers, it was because piety was busy in erecting new shrines, at which , 
amore intelligent and devouter reverence would kneel. And so in H 
every great transition-period of human history —in the early stages’ 
of the Reformation, in the rise of Puritanism in England, in the open- 

ing of our own Revolution —it is clear that the prevailing spirit of 

disquiet and change did not betoken death, but life ; that old forms 

and institutions have been abandoned because new ideas have pushed 

them off in order to clear the way for the development of their own 

proper organism. And hence we may conclude that, in our own 

times, the spirit of change that is rife — the abandonment of the old, 

the seeking after the new— whether in matters of church or state, 

presents no cause for alarm. Religion is only leaving the old altars 

that she may build them broader and deeper, and fashion them so 

that even reason and science may worship ; and the state, purified by 

the fires of battle, is now instinctively seeking after an organic law 

that shall be the utterance of her regenerated conscience. 

2. Any critical survey of history will also assure us that the order 
and stability of society do‘not depend on the permanence of its 
institutions, but on the progress of its ideas, and on the fact of its 
institutions being kept in harmony with its ideas. This is contrary 
to the general impression that prevails among men ; yet it is the plain 
lesson of history. Rome had a stable government so long as her in- 
stitutions, though frequently changed, were advancing with her ideas 
toward freedom and equality. She became weak, and fell into confu- 
sion and instability, when she attempted as a despotism to preserve 
her institutions unaltered. England saves herself from the revolution 
which has shaken in the last century every other nation of Europe, 
by admitting reform into her constitution peacefully : and hence she 
has the most stable government.in Europe. Russia has begun to 
follow the English example, and already finds her advantage in it. 
Italy is on the same track. The rest— France, Austria, the poor 
Pope—trying to save institutions by resistance to ideas, are inevita- 
bly inviting revolution and the destruction of their present forms of 
government. Prussia may seem for the hour to be an exception. 
But her able and successful despotic minister has not yet completed 
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his historic page. The inevitable destiny of Prussia, educated and 
Protestant, is to be champion of popular rights ; and even Bismarck 
conquers through the popular idea of German unity. 

The same truth, that ideas rather than institutions are the elements 
of permanence, is plain in religious history. Judaism attempted to 
make itself permanent by embodying itself in sacred rites and ordi- 
nances. It resisted the changes demanded by new ideas, and made 
the law and traditions of Moses its rule. The consequence was that 
the ideas swept over it, and it vanished from the earth. Christianity 
would have suffered the same fate, if it had moored itself to any fixed 
creed, or to any immovable ecclesiastical organization. Its strength 
has been that it has developed and grown with the progress of man. 
The Reformation saved it by unmooring it from the dogma of an in- 
fallible church and tradition. It is to be saved in our day — anda 
part of the prevailing religious unrest points to this end — by being 
unmoored from the dogma of an infallible book and an extra-natural 
inspiration. If we expect Christianity to abide as the permanent 
religion of mankind, we must allow both its doctrines and its institu- 
tions to be moulded by the advancing intelligence of the ages. Ideas 
are stronger than institutions : and religious ideas have always proved 
the strongest forces in the world. Let open conflict come, and the 
ideas always conquer at last. If for a time subjected, they are con- 
stantly breaking out in revolution, and leave society no peace until 
their authority is recognized and their claims established. 

A few years ago, in sauntering through the Vatican at Rome, I 
chanced unwittingly to enter a private apartment, and accidentally to 

ebe locked there for a half hour alone. The situation was sufficiently 
ludicrous at first, not to speak of some uneasy apprehension as to the 
time when that particular room, among the ten thousand Papal apart- 
ments, might chance again to be opened. Composing myself, until 
relief should come, to such resources as were at hand, I took from my 
pocket a newspaper which had just come through the post office. It 
proved to be William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator. And as I opened 
and read it there amidst those ancient ecclesiastic surroundings, an 
indescribable sensation of the strange contrast came over me. Here 
were brought together the nineteenth century and the ninth: the 
Papal Palace, the combined work of successive centuries, gloomy, 
massive, intricate, filled with costly treasures, a world within itself, — 
St. Peter’s near, and Rome, ancient and modern, spread out beneath 
its feet, — the whole representing the power, resources, and prestige 
of the strongest and most venerated of institutions ; and there in my 
hand, a single newspaper sheet, printed in democratic America, living 
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on private charity, the work of a single man, and representing almost 
single-handed the most radical and reformatory idea of the new world, 
—of a world not discovered until the Roman Church was already 
gray with antiquity, and armed with imperial power. Yet the single 
idea of justice which that paper represented, though church and state 
were combined against it, though fashion refused to recognize it, 
though it had not one institution of the country on its side, has shaken 
this American continent to its centre, has marshalled armies, has 
compelled the church to do it homage, has changed the political and 
social fabrics of the nation, has laid its hand upon the revered con- 
stitution, and now advances to seize the sceptre of the Republic. 
Meantime what has been the power of Pope Pius IX? He has fulmi- 
nated a harmless letter, which his own priests deride, against the 
science and literature, and inquiring reason, and material improve- 
ments, that mark the progress of the age. He has issued a bull 
against this rushing comet of ideas. And this, with all the power and 
prestige of his great church with its millions of devotees, with all the 
long line of popes and the centuries of venerable tradition behind 
him, is all that he can do; and to-day he trembles in the Vatican, 
trembles for his throne ; to-morrow he may be a fugitive, and his eyes 
look upon Rome no more. No nation loyal to the church shall rev- 
erence him enough to reinstate him, while the excommunicated King, 
Victor Emanuel, shall from the Vatican issue his decrees for united 
Italy. The world in this age does not ask—nor will the Roman 
Catholic Church much longer ask — who holds the keys of St. Peter, 
no matter how many centuries have contributed to tighten the grasp, 
but who holds the keys of truth. 

3. And this brings us to consider, finally, another principle con- 
cerning the relation of ideas to institutions, which is also confirmed 
by the testimony of history. Neither wisdom nor inspiration is all 
accumulated and shut up in the past. We honor the past for what it 
has done, for what it has handed down to us ; we honor it for all its 
noble institutions, ecclesiastical, political, or social, by which the 
thoughts of large-mined, far-sighted men have been organized and 
made to serve the needs of the masses of mankind : and we save the 
institutions of the past so long as tgey hold blessing for man. But 
we cannot make the past do the duty of the present ; we cannot put 
off our responsibilities upon our grandfathers’ shoulders. Every gen- 
eration has a special work to do for the world, which is laid upon it 
by ahigher authority than any which inheres in the example or pre- 
cedents of a former age. Lord Bacon says, “The opinion which 
men entertain of antiquity is a very idle thing, and almost incongru- 
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ous to the word; for the old age and length of days of the world 
should in reality be accounted antiquity ; and ought to be attributed 
to our own times, not to the-youth of the world which it enjoyed 
among the ancients, for that age, though with respect to us it be an- 
cient and greater, yet with regard to the world it was new and less.” 
Wisdom is cumulative with years, and therefore there should be more 
of it in the world to-day, to mould and organize its work, than at any 
younger period in its history. 

Every age, too, has its own inspiration. God does not leave the 
world as it advances in years, but breathes His life into the hearts and 
thoughts of men to-day as He did in the olden time. He is as near 
to us as to our fathers ; and we do not reverence them by simply 
copying their work, but by working like them with strong faith in 
God’s present care and guidance. Called out -upon deeps of life 
never sailed by our ancestors, it would be the sheerest folly were we 
childishly to adhere to the charts in which they mapped down the 
civil or ecclesiastical courses that were safe for them, — for what was 
their safety might be our shipwreck ; but we honor them by keeping 
and following the same pilot —the spirit of God, revealing the right 
course to us as to them, through the great illuminating principles of 
justice and mercy and brotherhood. History can offer us nothing 
diviner, nothing safer to follow, than that moral spirit which moves 
and pleads with humanity to-day. It is always safe to let go forms 
when we have the spirit that made the forms, — nay, there is no safety 
except in having the spirit. No nation, or church, or society, rests 
upon a sure basis, however venerable may be its institutions, or old 
its traditions, which does not communicate with God through fresh 
inspiration of His truth. The only value of tradition and precedent 
lies in the measure with which they once expressed some divine truth. 
But divine truth, though old, is also ever new and progressive, and 
demands the fresh reverence and consecration of every generation of 
men. Our father’s obedience will not cancel the obligations that are 
laid upon us. There is no doctrine of imputed righteousness by 
which their fidelity can atone for our unfaithfulness. Neither their 
work nor their light was for all time ; but the light still shineth to 
disclose the ways of our services 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the skepticism of this age is 
all outside of ecclesiastical lines. Some of its worst phases are ex- 
hibited within the limits of the church, and by persons who are most 
devoted adherents to all the ordinary forms of worship and belief. 
Indeed, it would not be far from the truth to say, that just in propor- 
tion to the tenacity with which a person clings to certain forms and 
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statements of religion, as though these were the essential things, is he 
skeptical of religious realities, — just in proportion to the exclusive- 
ness of the passion with which he studies the foot-prints where God 
is said #o have been, is his doubt and ignorance of the fact that God 
now is. THe is not necessarily a doubter who refuses to elevate into 
an exceptional and supreme importance the divine messages of the 
past, for the motive of that denial may come from a strong faith in 
human intercourse with a living and present Deity. A noted clergy- 
man once said, that, if he did not believe the apostle Paul wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, he should believe nothing in the Bible! And 
this he called the expression of a large faith. Was it not rather the 
cry of the most despairing skepticism? Not to be able to believe the 
Beatitudes until we know what pen wrote the allegorical, metaphysi- 
cal treatise to the Hebrews, betrays, indeed, a fatal defect in that 
spiritual organ which detects “the evidence of things not seen,” and 
is the very foundation of all religious knowledge. 

It is authentically reported of President Lincoln that he once said 
toa friend ; “I have never united myself to any church, because I 
have found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reservation, 
to the long, complicated statements of Christian doctrine which char- 
acterize their articles of belief and confessions of faith. When any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification for mem- 
bership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of both 
law and gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self” that church will I join, with all my heart and all my soul.” Here 
was an utterance infinitely more believing than the clergyman’s, 
though in a form which most of the Christian sects would call denial. 

And this sentence, in which President Lincoln’s religious faith was 
expressed, is the sentence which humanity would inscribe over her 
new altars, — this, and this only ; and from this idea, freshly inter- 
preted by the new intelligence of divine things which every age re- 
veals, every generation of men may safely build all its needed insti- 
tutions of church or state. 

WILL1AM J. PoTTer. 





PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


AVING spoken, in a previous number, of some objectionable 
features of the Psalms and Hymns in current use for devotional 
purposes, I am now to refer to another characteristic of the most 
common and most venerated of these books, namely, deliberate falsi- 
fications of the language and meaning of Scripture, in “ Watts’s Book 
of Psalms.” 

“ Watts’s Psalms!” That would be a matter of small consequence, 
We need not pay much regard to Dr. Watts’s individual opinion. But 
on looking at the title-page, we find that these Psalms are “ The Psalms 
of David.” Dr. Watts has supplied the metrical form, and para 
phrased the thoughts and language of David, no doubt with a certain 
degree of poetic license. But it is to be assumed, is it not, that he has 
honestly given us the substance of what David said? and that he has 
not falsified the sense of his author, interpolating matter, and thoughts, 
and persons, and events, which find no place in David’s Psalms, and 
of which that writer could have had no knowledge? Let us see. 

Hardly anything is more common in Watts’s version of the Psalms 
“of David,” than references to Jesus, Immanuel, the Redeemer, the 
Saviour, the eternal Son, Christ, the great Messiah, &c., &c. Nay, he 
even goes so far as to make David speak of the birth of Jesus, the 
star in the East, the visit of the shepherds to Bethlehem, and the in- 
carnation, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension of Christ. 

We should naturally suppose that David knew nothing about the 
persons and events of a period so many centuries after his time. It 
would, therefore, be very surprising to see them mentioned in his 
writings, if our minds had not, in advance, been impressed with the 
notion that David had been supernaturally made acquainted with 
these things, and that the mention of them in various of his Psalms 
(theologically called Messianic Psalms) gives us notable instances 
of true prophecy, followed by exact fulfilment, hundreds of years 
after. 

Well, for the sake of argument, let it be so considered. We will 
not dispute the theory. But since the imaginations of theorists have 
sometimes carried them beyond the truth, let us at least compare 
some specimens of David’s words with Watts’s version of them, and 
assure ourselves whether there has been any undue indulgence of 
poetic license. 

The goth Psalm begins with David’s declaration — “ I waited pt 
tiently for the Lord” ; and he proceeds to tell what he did, felt and 
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desired, using the word “I” throughout. The verses, from 6th to 9th 
inclusive, are as follows : — 


46, Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; mine ears hast thou 
opened : burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required. 
«7, Then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book it is written of 


me, 
“8, I delight to do thy will, Oh my God: yea, thy law is within my heart. 
“9, I have preached righteousness in the great congregation: lo, I have 
not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest.” 


In the version given by Watts, of the verses above rehearsed (Psalm 
4o, 2d Part, Common Metre), occur these stanzas :— 
“Then spake the Saviour— Lo, I’m here, 
My God, to do thy will ; 
Whate’er, thy sacred books declare, 
Thy servant shall fulfil. 


“ And see, the blest Redeemer comes, 
The eternal Son appears ! 
And at the appointed time assumes 
The body God prepares. 


“His father’s honor touch’d his heart; 
He pity’d sinners’ cries, 
And, to fulfil a Saviour’s part, 
Was made a sacrifice.” 


Must not the four Scripture verses above quoted have been 
squeezed pretty hard to yield all this about the “Saviour,” and the 
“Redeemer,” and the Saviour’s “Father?” The answer is ready, 
namely, that this being one of the “ Messianic Psalms,” any or all of 
the titles of the Messiah may be used in it. Then our inquiry appro- 
priately comes — Who knows that when David says “I” in this place 
or any other, he means not himself, but the Messiah? If, when say- 
ing “I,” he refers to the Messiah in some places and not in others, 
how does it appear that he means the Messiah in ¢Ais place? And 
finally, if it is the Messiah who says “I” in the 7th, 8th, and oth 
verses, who is it that says, in the 12th — “ Mine iniquities have taken 
hold upon me, so that I am not able to look up?” 

The first verse of the 50th Psalm says — 


“The mighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken, and called the earth from 
the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof.” 


The first verse of Watts’s version (3d Part, Common Metre) makes 
the Psalm say — 
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“When Christ to judgment shall descend, 
And saints surround their Lord, 
He calls the nations to attend, 
And hear his awful word.” 


Is that an honest version ? 
The 51st Psalm contains the following verses :— 


“16. For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: thou delightest 
not in burnt-offering. 

“17. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 


Dr. Watts’s “ Long Metre” version makes these verses say — 
“No bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch, nor sprinkling priest, 
Nor running brook, nor flood, nor sea, 
Can wash the dismal stain away. 


“Jesus, my God, thy blood alone 
Hath power sufficient to atone: 
Thy blood can make me white as snow, 
No Jewish types could cleanse me so.” 


Again, his “Common Metre” version makes the same verses say = 


“No blood of goats, nor heifer slain, 
For sin could e’er atone ; 
The death of Christ shall still remain 
Sufficient and alone.” 


Think of the absurdity of representing an eminent Jew, centuries 
before the dirth of Christ, as talking about the death of Christ? and 
representing a certain method of cleansing as superior to all “ Jew- 
ish” methods! But absurdity is not the prominent feature here. 
The great question is, are these versions honest ? 

The mention of “gall” and “vinegar” in the 69th Psalm has 
caused it to be vehemently claimed as one of the “ Messianic Psalms.” 
There are, however, in it two features, specially appropriate to the char- 
acter of David, on the supposition that he is speaking of and for him- 
self, and utterly unsuitable to the character of Jesus, the sinless one 
who prayed for the forgiveness of Ais persecutors. Immediately be- 
fore the portion of this Psalm, which Dr. Watts has pretended to ver- 
sify, comes this candid declaration — 


“5. O God, thou knowest my foolishness : and my sins are not hid from 
thee.” 


And iz the portion chosen for Dr. Watts’s rendering, comes this first- 
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rate specimen of cursing, the sharpness of which seems to have been 
excited by the mention of gall and vinegar immediately before it : — 


“21, They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave 
me vinegar to drink. 

“22, te their table become a snare before them ; and that which should 
have been for their welfare, let it become a trap. - 

“23, Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not ; and make their loins 
continually to shake. 

“24, Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful anger 
take hold of them. 

“25, Let their habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell in their tents. 

“26. For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten; and they talk to 
the grief of those whom thou hast wounded. 

“27, Add iniquity to their iniquity ; and let them not come into thy 
righteousness. 

“28, Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not be written 
with the righteous.” 


These verses, certainly, have a Davidish ring and emphasis. The 
portion between the 5th verse (above quoted) and these, consists of a 
rehearsal of such troubles as David had, and of such petitions as he 
was accustomed to make for himself. But the following is Dr. 
Watts’s version of it: 


“?*T was for our sake, eternal God, 
Thy Son sustain’d that heavy load 
Of base reproach and sore disgrace, 
And shame defil’d his sacred face. 


“The Jews, his brethren and his kin, 
Abus’d the man that check’d their sin: 
While he fulfill’d thy holy laws, 

They hate him, but without a cause. 


““ My Father’s house,” said he, “was made 
A place for worship, not for trade ;” 
Then scattering all their gold and brass, 
He scourg’d the merchants from the place. 


“Zeal for the temple of his God 
Consum’d his life, expos’d his blood: 
Reproaches at thy glory thrown 
He felt, and mourn’d them as his own. 


“His friends forsook, his folléw’rs fled, 
While foes and arms surround his head ; 
They curse him with a sland’rous tongue, 
And the false judge maintains the wrong. 
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* His life they load with hateful lies, 
And charge his lips with blasphemies : 
They nail him to the shameful tree ; 
There hung the man that died for me. 


“Wretches with hearts as hard as stones, 
Insult his piety with groans ; 
Gall was the food they gave him there, 
And mock’d his thirst with vinegar. 


“But God beheld, and from his throne 
Marks out the men that hate his Son; 
The hand that raised him from the dead 
Shall pour due vengeance on their head.” 


Does it merit a name any milder than effrontery, to offer these stan- 
zas as a version of the 69th Psalm, to put into David’s mouth a dozen 
details of minute description from the New Testament, a book writ- 
ten a thousand years after David’s death, and to present the conclud- 
ing stanza (above quoted) as the equivalent of the seven verses of 
raging malediction quoted just before it? Yet impudence and absur- 
dity like this are reguired for the support of the theory that the 6gth 
Psalm refers to Jesus Christ. 

Watts’s 97th Psalm (2d Part, Long Metre) purports to be founded 
on verses 6-9 of David’s 97th, which are as follows : — 


“6, The heavens declare his righteousness, and all the people see his 

lory. a, 
. “7, Confounded be all they that serve graven images, that boast them- 
selves of idols ; worship him, all ye gods. 

“8. Zion heard, and was glad; and the daughters of Judah rejoiced be- 
cause of thy judgments, O Lord. 

“9. For thou, Lord, art high above all the earth: thou art exalted far 
above all gods.” 


Undertaking to versify the above, Dr. Watts says :— 


“The Lord is come; the heavens proclaim 
His birth; the nations learn his name ; 
An unknown star directs the road 
Of Eastern sages to their God. 


“ All ye bright armies of the skies, 
Go, worship where the Saviour lies ! 
Angels and kings before him bow, 
Those gods on high and gods below.” 


Is this an honest version ? 
I will offer but one more specimen of the flagrant and impudent 
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deception practised by Dr. Watts upon those who read or sing his 
Psalms, but this shall be a distinguished one. 

Watts’s ro9th Psalm is declared to be founded upon verses 1-5, 
and 31, of the rogth Psalm of David, which read thus : — 


“1, Hold not thy peace, O God of my praise ; 

“2, For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the deceitful are 
opened against me ; they have spoken against me with a lying tongue. 

“3, They compassed me about also with words of hatred; and fought 
against me without a cause. 

“4. For my love they are my adversaries: but I give myself unto prayer. 

“5. And they have rewarded me evil for good, and hatred for my love.” 


“31. For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor, to save him from 
those that condemn his soul.” 
That which Dr. Watts presents as a poetic version of the above, 
contains the following stanzas : — 
“When in the form of mortal man 
Thy Son on earth was found, 
With cruel slanders, false and vain, 
They compassed him around. 
“Their malice raged without a cause ; 
Yet, with his dying breath, 
He prayed for murderers on his cross, 
And blessed his foes in death.” 


Is this an Honest version? There is not a trace of the letter or sub- 
stance of these two stanzas in the portion of David’s Psalm upon 
which they are said to be founded. But we have something else to 
look at. 

The beginning and end of this Psalm of David, according to Dr. 
Watts, are spoken of the Messiah. It may be worth our while to in- 
quire whether the portion intervening between the beginning and end 
supports or contradicts Dr. Watts’s hypothesis. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that, immediately after the first five 
verses of this Psalm, above quoted, and really just as if David had 
been speaking of his own tribulations and his own enemies, he pro- 


ceeds to speak of the latter in the following vigorous strain of male- 
diction :— 


R ” : Set thou a wicked man over him: and let Satan stand at his right 
an 


“7. When he shall be judged, let him be condemned : and let his prayer 
become sin. 
“8. Let his days be few; and let another take his office. 
“g. Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
6 
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“to, Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg: let them seek 
their bread also out of their desolate places. 

“11. Let the extortioner catch all that he hath: and let the stranger 
spoil his labour. 

“12, Let there be none to extend mercy unto him: neither let there be 
any to favour his fatherless children. 

“13. Let his posterity be cut off; azdin the generation following, let 
their name be blotted out. 

“14. Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lorn ; and 
let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

“15. Let them be before the Lorp continually, that he may cut off the 
memory of them from the earth. 

“16. Because that he remembered not to shew mercy, but persecuted 
the poor and needy man, that he might even slay the broken in heart. 

“17, As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him: as he delighted not 
in blessing, so let it be far from him. 

“18. As he clothed himself with cursing like as with his garment, so let 
it come into his bowels like water, and like oil into his bones. 

“19, Let it be unto him as the garment which covereth him, and fora 
girdle wherewith he is girded continually. 

“20. Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lorp, and of 
them that speak evil against my soul.” 


Is not this also a first rate specimen of cursing? 

What now is to be said of the hypothesis that the first five verses 
of this Psalm and the last verse of it are spoken of that Jesus who 
was born in Bethlehem a thousand years after, while the intervening 
verses, naturally connected with the beginning and end, and flagrantly 
adverse to the hypothesis in question, are left disregarded ? 

What is to be said of it? Just what is to be said of the assumption 
of an intended reference to Jesus in any of David’s Psalms! namely, 
that it is an utterly unreasonable and absurd assumption upon the 
face of it — and that, when the details are examined, no proof of it 
can be found, while abundance of opposing evidence appears. 

But what is to be said of the claim that writers in the New Testa- 
ment refer to passages in the Psalms as spoken of Jesus ? 

This is to be said— That there is every probability that those 
writers were mistaken in their opinion, led astray by the strong desire 
which they naturally had to find in their own Hebrew Scriptures 
something authenticating their supposition that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. Why may they not have been mistaken in this, just as Matthew 
was mistaken in quoting as “that which was spoken by the prophets” 
a phrase not in the Old Testament at all, namely —“ He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” 

Those who refer to the instances of citation from the Old Testa 
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ment in the New, as absolute proofs of prediction respecting Jesus, 
and ¢rue prediction, and fudflled prediction, only show their own im- 
perfect acquaintance with the passages in question. Where the 
writers of the New Testament assume to quote from the Old, their 
quotations are very often inaccurate and distorted, and very often 
obviously misapplied. Take two instances, from the rst and 2d chap- 
ters of Matthew. 

In the middle of the account given in Matthew’s rst chapter of the 
birth of Jesus, we find this statement : —“ Now all this was done that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold! a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” Now this prophecy 
was clearly not fulfilled in the son of Mary, for he was not named 
Emmanuel, but Jesus. And the narrative manifestly contradicts itself, 
for it contains, just before the passage above quoted, a statement that 
Mary was directed to call her child’s name “ Jesus,” and just after it, 
a statement that “Jesus ” was the name actually given him. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that the name Emmanuel was 
mentioned, or thought of, either at the birth of Jesus, or during his 
infancy, or during his lifetime. The most plausible supposition about 
it is that when Matthew wrote his narrative (according to Townsend, 
twenty-eight years, according to Lardner, thirty-one years, according 
to Hennell, thirty-five years after the death of Fesus,) it occurred to 
him that the claim of Messiahship which he thought belonged to his 
master would be strengthened by quoting Isaiah’s singular reference 
to the bearing of a child by a virgin. But, whether this or something 
else accounts for the mention of this passage by Matthew, its applica- 
tion to Jesus is manifestly incorrect, not only because it was not ful- 
filled in him (as above stated), but because Isaiah vii: 16, shows that 
it referred to some one in the time when it was written, and Isaiah 
viii: 1~4, shows that it referred to the prophet’s own son. 

Another mistaken attempt to identify Jesus with the Messiah ex- 
pected by the Jews, is found in Matthew ii: 6, where Micah v: 2, is 
referred to as proving that the Christ who was to rule Israel, would 
be born in Bethlehem. But this prophecy was not fulfilled in Jesus, 
for he never did rule Israel ; and moreover, Micah v: 5, 6, declares 
that the person it referred to would deliver Israel by the sword from 
the power of Assyria, being evidently spoken of an expected deliverer 
in the prophet’s own time, more than seven hundred years before the 
birth of Jesus. He who will carefully scrutinize the passages in ques- 
tion, will find that such blunders were not uncommon among the 
New Testament writers. 
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It remains to inquire — What is to be said of those places in the 
Gospels where Jesus himself is represented as claiming that passages 
from the Old Testament were spoken prophetically of himself? 

These two things are to be said :— First, many of this class of Old 
Testament passages, as well as those above spoken of, show by their 
connection, either that they were not true predictions of Jesus, or that 
their reference manifestly was to some person either existing in the 
prophet’s own time, or expected to appear for the relief of the troubles 
of that time, centuries before the birth of Jesus. There is not the 
slightest reason to think that any one of them was intended to refer 
to Jesus, — and the claim that they were so intended, whether made 
by him or any one else, cannot be substantiated. But, on the other 
hand, it is simple justice to Jesus to remember that he left no writ- 
ings ; that all that is reported to us of his discourses and conversa- 
tions comes in the narratives of men who were not only at the time 
incompetent to understand the scope of his thought, but who, in 
numerous instances, manifestly failed to catch his meaning ; and that 
our “Gospels” are their recollection of his sayings and doings after 
the lapse of from five to sixty years after his death ; circumstances 
which certainly justify us in referring any manifest errors of statement 
rather to them than to him. 


CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 





THE RADICAL DOGMATICS. 


CONFESS with some shame to the little I have done to justify 

the kindness which the Editor of The Radical does me, in main- 
taining my name among those of his better known and more deserv- 
ing contributors. Will that generous person accept as partial amends, 
the tardy homage I now propose to yield his sceptre in volunteering 
a slight criticism of The Radical Religious Faith. 

I have read The Radical for a year past with attention, with a 
conviction that it was originally misnamed by parental partiality, and 
should have been called Zhe Pedunculist, rather. For it is a curious 
fact that the total strain of The Radical, thus far, is to the effect that 
however truly Religion may boast of a stem, it decidedly has no root ; 
that it has no subterranean, but only a surface, hold upon the human 
consciousness ; in other words, that it is a purely natural and by no 
means supernatural production, a phenomenon of organization oF 
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necessity not of culture or freedom. Thus it would seem to have been 
called The Radical — u¢ Jucus a non lucendo, mons a non movendo — for 
no other reason than that it cuts religion up by the roots, or denies it 
the respect which it has hitherto challenged as having its origin and 
sustenance in the exigencies of our spiritual or supernatural destiny, 
by showing that it has no foundation, on the contrary, below the 
level of our common or organic experience. The Radical tells us 
that religion is nothing more and nothing less than the voice of our 
organic aspirations, of our natural necessities. To be sure, it guards 
its confession by limiting the sphere of religion to what it calls the 
organic aspirations, and natural necessities “of the soul.” But this 
is immaterial. The point of interest is that by limiting religion to 
the sphere of our organic or natural needs and aspirations, whether 
these belong to the soul or the body, we restrict it to those needs and 
aspirations which are common or identical in all men, without indi- 
vidual differences, save as the result of disease. Thus air and water, 
food, clothing, and shelter are organic needs and aspirations of our 
bodily constitution, or that community of nature we enjoy physically 
with all other existences. Thus, also, Church and State, Priest and 
King, Congress and President, civilization, education, commerce, art, 
science, in forms more or less rude, have always been natural neces- 
sities, organic aspirations of man’s soul, or of that community of na- 
ture which identifies him mora//y with all other men. If, then, we 
consent with The Radical to see in religion a mere organic aspiration, 
or natural necessity, whether of the body or the soul, we consent, of 
course, to defecate it precisely of that free or spiritual element, that 
element of individuality, which alone allies man with infinitude, and 
which has hitherto to all thoughtful minds furnished its supreme sanc- 
tity. In other words, we reduce the interests of religion to a level 
with those of science, art, education, progress of any sort, and so 
limit its significance wholly to the visible or actual world. We sink 
the real in the phenomenal, in short, and make organization no longer 
serve or promote life, but exhaust it. 

The so-called Radical view of religion, then, by the showing of its 
leading adepts, amounts at most to this: that religion is a prompting 
of the moral instinct in us, a necessity of our nature as men, and 
hence has no more pretension to Divine or supernatural sanctions 
than our physical sensibility to pleasure and pain, or our moral sensi- 
bility to good and evil. The scientific embarrassments which beset 
the hypothesis, growing’ out of the patent fact of the actual decease 
of the religious conscience in history, and its current wholesale re- 
habilitation in mere ecclesiastic and sentimental forms, are endless. 
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But I have no room to dwell upon them here, especially as they are 
all anticipated in the decisive philosophic refytation of the hypothesis 
which history furnishes us in this plain fact: namely, that religion in 
place of ever deriving countenance and support from man’s organic 
aspirations and needs as a moral being, has always in all its grand 
characteristic forms of manifestation posited itself in flagrant hostility 
to his moral judgments. If anything is clear in our moral judgments, 
it is that the man who does good is acceptable to God, and the man 
who does evil is rejected by him. And yet nothing is more clear from 
the spiritual history of mankind, and especially from the Christian re- 
cords of that experience, than that our purest moral or conscious virtue 
has never ventured to challenge the approbation of religion, without 
attracting her instant rebuke ; without hearing it said with an empha- 
sis no noise can drown: the things which are highly esteemed among 
men are abomination in God's sight. —- 

It is true that Mr. Emerson has set the example of confounding 
spiritual and moral existence, or slumping the objective Divine ele- 
ment in life in the subjective human element. And Mr. Emerson’s 
speech is so balsamic and fragrant with the Lord’s own truth and 
beauty in his rare and exquisite temperament, that many persons are 
sure to look upon his words as no less pregnant with wisdom, than 
they are manifestly full of wit. No judgment, however, can be more 
fallacious. Like all inspired men, Mr. Emerson is not to be estimated 
literally, but only spiritually. He is a truly Divine portent in the 
heavens of our associated life, and is by no means himself the ade- 
quate guardian or exponent of his own significance. An impassible 
gulf runs here as everywhere between the public and the private man ; 
between the winged genius and the pedestrian thinker. How fatal, 
then, for us, literal people, to follow Mr. Emerson in the letter! Mr. 
Emerson utterly discredits and disavows the teaching function ; not 
only acknowledges no normal science of Divine things, but holds to 
an invincible nescience of such things as the only proper correlative 
on our part of the somewhat melo-dramatic character of the Divine 
perfection. He is an inveterate intellectual Quaker, refusing to duck 
before the best authenticated revelation, because he holds to knowing 
God not in any way of public condescension on his part towards us, 
but only in some high @ Priori way of ascent on our part towards him. 
Logically, indeed, Mr. Emerson can have no recognition of God, but 
as infinite wonder-worker, as omnipotent genius or magician, forever 
coquetting with men’s breathless admiration, and forever balking their 
affectionate personal worship, behind nature’s sabbatical phenomena ; 
and must be shocked to catch a glimpse of Him in the solid essen- 
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tial prose of His work-day character. He has logically — and I hope 
no careless reader will suppose me capable of reasoning from Mr. 
Emerson’s logical to his living personality —he has /ogica/ly no con- 
ception that the greatest and most powerful of beings, is also the least 
ostentatious or demonstrative ; that He is order itself, and humility 
itself ; that He covets a grain of heart in His offspring beyond the 
gifts of a myriad Shakspeares ; that He finds His best abode only in 
Nature’s lowliest, shadiest, least coveted, and reputable places ; that He 
is the grimiest, sootiest, sweatiest, most unpresentable, patient, and 
unrewarded Vulcan that ever toiled in a smithy ; and all that we, His 
children, may go clad thereby in purple and fine linen, fare sumptuously 
every day, and find even our work a delight. Mr. Emerson’s utter- 
ances, accordingly, are never dogmatic, but at most poetic, obeying no 
law but their own sweet will, or the flush of a present emotion. They 
are exceptional or occasional, having no relation to the common 
mental habit of men, nor even to the individual’s most objective self- 
forgetting states, but only to his intensely subjective moods, when he 
seems to himself identified with the universe, and even with its 
creator. Thus the law of the religious life with Mr. Emerson is not 
any sincere, veridical, outward Revelation, but an inward, particular 
intuition ; not intelligence, but sentiment ; not publicly authenticated 
truth but privately authenticated fantasy ; and hence he feels himself 
free as no mere prosaic mind can, to magnify the Rig-Veda above the 
four evangelists, and to accept any of our modern cold-blooded self- 
conscious visionaries-by-profession, as of like telescopic reach with 
the beatified all unconscious seer of Patmos. 

Now the Radical zs a very prosaic style of man compared with Mr. 
Emerson, being an out-and-out dogmatist, not an emotionalist ; a 
man of faith and even more-faith, not of unfaith or skepticism ; a 
teacher, in short, with a very loud doctrine to proclaim ; and he has 
not a moment’s right to muffle his stout speech in the airy vocables 
appropriate to Mr. Emerson’s conscienceless dialectics. The Radical 
affirms a proper science of Divine things, and insists that religion, as 
such science, far from being an expression of individual caprice, is not 
even an expression of individual freedom or culture, since it origi- 
nates exclusively in certain natural or universal exigencies of the soul. 
Religion, with the Radical, in place of being what Mr. Emerson makes 
it, a thing of utter and essential license, is not even a free principle, 
in as much as it reflects an organic necessity of the mind ; and wher- 
ever else a man is free, he is decidedly not free guoad his organic or 
natural arrangements, whether they be arrangements of his psychical 
or his physical nature, of his moral or his animal organization. Obvi- 
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ously, then, the just excuse one makes for Mr. Emerson, when he 
executes a fandango upon the toes of our religious sensibility, or 
makes it “all-play-and-no-work ” for God in the sphere of his creative 
action, is no way available to the Radical ; for the Radical is a man 
not of fluctuating sentiment, but of fixed conviction ; is by no means 
the inspired poet Mr. Emerson is, but a cautious, self-possessed phi- 
losopher. And the very first lesson Philosophy teaches her true 
disciple is to discriminate even more sharply between spiritual and 
moral existence, between objective reality and subjective appearance, 
than Science has previously taught him to discriminate between 
morality and sensibility. 

Here, then, to my mind, is the philosophic infirmity of the Radical 
dogma, considered as an adequate intellectual symbol of the religious 
sentiment : that it obliterates 40 thought the distinction between what 
is supernatural or spiritual in life, and what is natural or moral ; be- - 
tween what is exclusively Divine, in short, and what is exclusively 
human. If I connect with God by my moral organization, or what 
identifies me as man, not mediately but immediately, then of course 
moral existence is the highest conceivable style of existence, not 
merely with respect to its uses as a basis of the spiritual creation, but 
in itself, or absolutely ; is in fact not the finite very undivine style of 
existence it has hitherto been allowed to be, but the infinite Divine 
style. And as what is infinite or Divine is necessarily one, so to exist 
morally, or be a man, is to be God. In reality, however, moral exis- 
tence, apart from its indispensable uses to our spiritual evolution, is 
the lowest and most finite style of existence. It is the gathering up 
and impersonation in one concrete or conscious form of all the dif- 
fused good and evil pertaining to human nature in the abstract ; so 
that every man, by virtue of his moral force, appropriates to himself 
the simple, unconscious good and evil of his nature, with such zaive 
relish, or so little misgiving, as makes him feel himself righteously 
amenable to praise and blame for every petty thing he does, or even 
thinks of with desire, and hence extinguishes his animal innocence, 
or expels him from Eden. Thus, while moral existence furnishes an 
unexceptionable flooring or foothold to the spiritual Divine edifice in 
human nature, as giving us conscious or phenomenal disjunction with 
God, it cannot with any propriety pretend to be the spiritual edifice - 
itself ; for that presents God and man no longer even in phenomenal 
disjunction, but in a union so inward and intimate as to drown the 
outward senses themselves in delight and amazement. 

If, then, what calls itself Radicalism in religion be true, or accepted 
as a sufficient justification of the religious instinct in history, no alter- 
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native is left us but to look upon religion not as the citadel of our 
Divine and essential freedom, but as the guardian of our invincible 
organic or natural servitude. In that case history turns out a 
wretched cud-de-sac, confesses itself an egregious misnomer, a sublime 
stultification, since it ends precisely where it began, and instead of 
being the triumphant march it pretends to be out of natural bondage 
into spiritual freedom, postulates the free, spiritual, or Divine element 
in life, only to reaffirm the more solidly and the more stolidly its ser- 
vile, natural, human element. It is, in my opinion, an utter miscon- 
ception of the religious instinct, an utter betrayal of the hopes of the 
soul, to give religion the purely physiological function and dignity the 
Radical assigns it, or deck it out in modest shortgown and petticoat 
as a lowly, submissive, sentimental handmaid to the interests of 
natural or organic order. Religion has always been a disturbing, 
never a soothing, force in nature. Her genuine language has always 
been: Zhink not I am come to give peace upon the earth, but rather 
distraction. And this, certainly not because religion itself is not a mis- 
sionary of the Divinest good-will to man, is not identical with every 
Divine end of peace and innocence and power upon the earth, but sim- 
ply because nature is but an inverse imagery or correspondence of the 
soul, and our objective Divine creation implies therefore to the spirit- 
ual understanding, our subjective Divine redemption out of her shal- 
low, misleading, and illusory order. In short, throughout all history 
religion has borne unswerving testimony to our strictly supernatural 
origin and destiny ; has been a cheerful, undaunted witness to a 
spiritual Divine force in the soul, not only transcending nature, but 
capable at will of transforming her barrenness into plenty, and con- 
verting her inmost indefeasible corruption into immortal health and 
sweetness. This Divine, or supernatural element, in our historic con- 
sciousness is all that has ever made religion gospel to the common 
mind, and odious to exceptional or Pharisaic ones ; and if what calls 
itself Radicalism in religion is unelastic enough to disown and deride 
this element, simply because science ignores, and rightfully ignores 
miracle, it only proves what daily grows of itself more patent to 
unprejudiced observation, namely, that the church as an ecclesiastic- 
ism no longer avouches a Divine presence in nature, being definitively 
drowned in science ; and that it will consequently know no resurrec- 
tion henceforth save in glorified immortal form, as an organized 
society, or living brotherhood among men, which will show nature 
instinct and vivid with all human use and advantage, because it will 
show man himself, who is the crown of nature, instinct and vivid with 
all Divine power, peace and innocence. 
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God in nature has never been a material, but an intensely human 
quantity ; and if while man was blind to the sanctity and awe that lay 
hid in his own prostituted person, the Divine Truth was content to 
clothe itself in material lineaments, and pretend to be a stranger and 
a pilgrim where it was most at home, pretend to be outward and ex- 
ceptional where it was most truly inward and normal, that furnishes 
no reason why we should petulantly insist upon its keeping up that 
apparitional character, under penalty of forfeiting our distinguished 
countenance and consideration. The long night of the mind is now 
virtually past by the rise of the social sentiment in men’s bosoms, or 
the scientific recognition of the truth of human equality ; and the 
roseate Divine day consequently which is breaking over all the re- 
deemed earth of our nature, will teach us ere long to see in nature 
herself the sole unceasing miracle of God’s power — the invincible 
storehouse and attestation of the supernatural — only the Zocus in guo 
of the demonstration being changed ; for the living miracle will tran- 
scend alike all religious and all scientific recognition, will disown all 
traditional or passionate, and all pedantic or intellectual homage, 
being discerned only of the spiritual or philosophic mind : the mind 
which sees in sense and reason, in faith and science, two divided fac- 
tors of one and the same Divine work in humanity ; two equally dense, 
unconscious, and servile finger-posts of an approaching consummate 
or spontaneous life of God in human nature. 

I know I ought to be done, but I must say a few words before stop- 
ping, of a favorite locution among the Radicals, which amounts, so far 
as the words convey a definite sense, to a perpetual begging of the 
question between them and their adversaries. The Radical inces- 
santly talks of our “ spiritual consciousness,” and’ eke of our “spirit- 
ual nature,” so very glibly, that one would suppose no fact to be more 
generally conceded, and indeed obvious, than that man is essentially 
or characteristically spiritual, and never truly self-conscious but when 
he is conscious of his spiritual endowments. But this is the exact 
and total point in dispute between him and his antagonist. The lat- 
ter maintains that man by nature or in himself is incapable of access 
to God or of spiritual life, and attains to such capacity therefore only 
by Divine or supernatural aid. The Radical on the other hand con- 
tends that man zs competent by nature, or in himself, to any nearness 
of access to God, or any attainments in spiritual life. His habitual 
phrases, accordingly, “ spiritual consciousness,” “spiritual nature,” 
etc., simply prejudge the question ; amount to a very real, though un- 
conscious fetitio principii; to a skilful but perfectly courteous blow 
delivered in the stomach of his somewhat wheezy adversary at the 
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start, and rendering him effectually breathless for the rest of the chap- 
ter. 

No doubt a person may use the phraseology in question quite irre- 
proachably, as when he means to discriminate between our native 
and our cultivated possibilities ; or says, in effect, that while on his 
natural or moral side, man, like the animal, is under law to his kind, 
he yet, unlike the animal, has the power of transcending his finite 
ties or his relations to his kind, and relating himself spiritually — 
that is, individually, — to the infinite. In this case it is obvious that 
the greatest possible discrimination is taken for granted between 
what a man is by nature or in himself, and what he becomes by Di- 
vine power exclusively. But the Radical has no respect for this dis- 
crimination. He contends that there is no contrariety, but a precise 
identity, between what a man is by Divine power, and what he is in 
himself or naturally : and hence when he assumes “a spiritual con- 
sciousness,” or a “spiritual nature ” in us as an indubitable fact, we 
are forced to regard the assumption as an instinctive or unconscious 
controversial strut or heroics on his part, intended to make him pass 
for a victor in the eyes of his bewildered opponent, without striking 
so much as a blow to avouch his title to the victory. 

What then would seem to be the rightful truth of the case between 
the Radical and his antagonist, between naturalist and supernatural- 
ist? I should say that they were both alike victims of a stupendous 
equivoque, which lies concealed in this most easy and innocent look- 
ing word — ature; and which by leading them to attribute an abso- 
lute instead of a merely phenomenal existence to nature, forever pre- 
vents their seeing in history proper the only true sphere of the Divine 
Incarnation. Nature is no actual ¢hing, or entity, as we superstitiously 
suppose it to be, but a mere implication, on the contrary, of our sen- 
suous or infirm thought ; and yet both naturalist and supernaturalist 
agree upon its absoluteness to the extent of allowing it, the one a 
power of really separating man and God, the other a power of really 
conjoining them. The pretension is perfectly idle on either side. 
The separation or projection from God which nature gives its subject, 
is no real or absolute, but a conscious or phenomenal one ; and any 
possible conjunction, consequently, between the parties which may 
subsequently ensue upon such disjunction, has no validity out of con- 
sciousness, equally disclaims all real or absolute quality. 

Thus neither naturalist nor supernaturalist is either right or wrong 
absolutely ; that is, with reference to the interests of philosophic 
thought ; but at most relatively to each other, or with reference to 
the interests of scientific observation. The naturalist is right when 
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he insists upon an actual alliance between man and God in the plane 
of nature. But the supernaturalist is even more profoundly right in 
his turn, when‘he insists that such actual alliance is conditioned upon 
a veritable historic descent, surrender, and incarceration so to speak, 
of the spiritual Divine perfection within infirm human conditions, 
Thus the legitimate appeal for both parties from an otherwise endless 
logomachy, is to history, to the historic consciousness of the race. 
If our historic progress go to show in the public or associated sphere 
of the mind a gradual substitution of force by freedom, a gradual en- 
largement of the family and tribal and national unity into a social or 
human unity ; and in the private or individual sphere of the mind, a 
gradual substitution of the voluntary by the spontaneous force, a grad- 
ual enlargement of the moral consciousness into an esthetic or pro- 
ductive one: why then, both disputants stand alike justified. For 
plainly a most intimate conjunction between man and God has some- 
how become historically wrought out, being clearly avouched in the 
growing omnipotence of the social sentiment : so justifying the natu- 
ralist. And just as plainly, this historic result has come about with- 
out any corresponding change in human morality ; that is to say, it 
has come about without any direct or positive legislation towards that 
end on man’s part, but in clear and sheer despite of his habitual sel- 
fishness, of his rabid, persistent hostility to all change which contem- 
plates the aggrandizement of society, or the equalization of other men 
with himself: so justifying the supernaturalist. 

I have not the vanity to suppose that either party to the dispute I 
have been canvassing will care a jot for my advice ; but I cannot 
help thinking, all the same, that it would greatly tend to reconcile 
their differences, if they would at once and frankly leave off looking 
upon miracle, or the supernatural, as a possible question of science 
or generalized observation, and agree to see in it only the testimony 
of a partial observation and experience. Science necessarily ignores 
miracle, because science itself is the permanent and orderly illustra- 
tion of that same Divine power in nature, of which miracle was the 
occasional and disorderly attestation; and it would be suicidal of 
course in science to regard that as exceptional which it is itself bent 
upon establishing as normal. Science, in other words, regards God 
as a resident quantity in nature, while faith has always restricted Him 
to an.occasional outside interference with it ; and it would be simply 
absurd or illogical therefore for science to take the point of view of 
faith. But although the man of true science, like Comte, disallows 
miracle, it is none the less puerile in M. Renan, M. Taine, and our 
own still more egregious scientific foundlings, to begin dogmatizing 
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thereupon, and declare miracle impossible in the very nature of things. 
It is not very obvious to me that these perfunctory gentlemen have 
ever seriously set themselves to inquire what this. “very nature of 
things” is. For if they had,I can’t help thinking that they would 
soon have found out, that this so-called “ nature of things ” is nothing 
more nor less than ¢heir educative use to the human mind ; and hence 
have been wary of deciding anything to be “contrary to the nature 
of things,” before they had first ascertained whether it bore any rela- 
tion of use to our mental development. All things exist in nature, 
and all events occur in history, in the strictest possible subserviency 
to this supreme interest ; so that to say that miracle is “opposed to 
the nature of things,” simply because it is inappropriate to a scientific 
evolution of the mind, amounts in my judgment either to a flagrant 
begging of the question by the use of words without meaning, or else 
to a virtual affirmation that science furnishes the boundary as well as 
the base, of man’s spiritual development. And every such pretension 
I should cordially and joyfully reject as puerile and insensate, even 
were it authenticated by a thousand Newtons or Bacons. I should 
say to the sponsors of every such idea : “ My friends, you are doubtless 
seraphs of science, but you are at the same time the rudest vulgarest 
Bowery-boys of philosophy ; and if you have any regard for the fit- 
ness of things, I advise you, in Bowery parlance, incontinently to dry 
up.” Science is zot the perfected evolution of the mind, because it 
is not a living or spontaneous, but a traditional or reflective force in 
us ; and life controls tradition, or spontaneity involves reflection, and 
is rigidly evolved by it. In scientific thought the intellect is active 
and the heart passive ; whereas in life the heart rules, and the intel- 
lect serves. To dogmatize upon miracle, accordingly, from the point of 
view of science ; or affirm that it is philosophically impossible be- 
cause it is inapposite to a scientific conception of human destiny ; is, 
I repeat, either grossly to beg the question, or else to overlook that 
necessary growth of the mind which historically legitimates it, or 
renders it necessary. For in that chaotic mental condition of the 
race of which science itself is but the painful riddling or reduction to 
order, miracle would seem to be the necessary providential logic, 
since it alone does ample justice both to the religious and the scien- 
tific instinct, in temporarily housing nature and the supernatural in 
a unitary mental conception. Miracle is a revelation to the devout 
sense of mankind, of that same creative power in nature, of which 
science is a revelation to the devout intellect. Accordingly, had mira- 
cle been historically impossible, nor ever aroused men’s attention to 
the mystery which hallows their being, science itself, as the rational 
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elucidation of that mystery could never have been begotten, much 
less any of those philosophic hopes and anticipations of the mind, 
which are based upon science. 

In short, miracle does not characterize the Divine power absolutely 
or in itself, but only phenomenally, or in its relation to our limitary 
intelligence ; and to dogmatize upon it, therefore, is not the function 
of any legitimate, but only of the bastard son of science. The only 
man entitled to dogmatize on the subject, would be the man who 
has some commanding doctrine of nature and history to give his 
judgments weight ; and there is apparently no man extant who lays 
claim to any such doctrine. Comte claimed to possess such a doc. 
trine, even as Fourier and St. Simon had done before him. But 
neither of these men ever succeeded in making his claim good or 
absolute, because they each and all circumscribed man’s spiritual 
destiny to his social evolution, and hence left no transmundane out- 
look for that individual hope and aspiration towards God, with which 
our belief in supernatural power most easily and invincibly allies 


itself. . HENRY JAMES. 





THE THREE THAT BEAR WITNESS IN EARTH. 


Lest I murmur, lest I plod 
Wearily my lowly ways, 
Brooding over life’s dark Nays, 
Seeing not thy throne ablaze ; — 
Lest I, dwelling not above, 
Call Thee Fate, who art but Love, 
Give me glowing FAITH, my God. 


Soul in matter I shall know, 
Heaven in earth, and weal in woe: 
And the very Cross shall be 

Utter Tree of Life to me. 


Give me Hope, my God, that I 
Therewith may encircle bright 
Each dull hour that seeks the night, 
In aureole of sacred light, 
And though sorrows darkly span, 
Morn and zenith, still 1 can 

Find a golden western sky. 
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So shall Light of Life be mine: 
So, in miracle divine, 

Bethlehem’s Star shall rise in me, 
O’er the true Nativity. 


Still, my God, I pray to Thee: 
Very needy am I still, 
Very empty. Do Thou thrill 
All my soul with love, and fill 
Full my thirsty life with dew, 
Till it bud and bloom anew — 
Give me blessed CHARITY. 


Only so, I recognize 

The Divinity that lies 

Wrapped in poorest human guise. 

Only so, may I discern 

How the heavens flash and burn 

Through the daily toil and strife 

Of the darkest human life. 

Only so, from self I rise 

To the joy of sacrifice : 

Know indeed that gain is loss, 

And life ascends from Star to Cross. 
L. T. C. H. 





ANOTHER LOOK AT ROBERTSON. 


REDERICK W. ROBERTSON died thirteen years ago, at 

thirty-seven. He was then as likely to be forgotten as the 
vast majority of us are. But he rose again after his death, re- 
vealed himself afresh to the world, and now is far more widely felt 
and known than ever he was before the mortal body faded away, 
and he began to live in the spiritual body of his sermons, life, and 
letters, 

And what the man was and is, is surely one of the most interesting 
and pregnant lessons readers of Zhe Radical can ponder. A notable 
preacher when he died, some who had heard him longed to embalm 
what was left of him in a book of sermons. It is very often done 
when a notable preacher dies. It commonly ends, however, in the 
feeling, that, until the book was printed, no one can suspect how 
dead a man may be. It is the (preacher’s) second death. It might 
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well have been so with Robertson. The best of his sermons in exist- 
ence were mere copies made from memory in the torpor of a Monday 
by the preacher himself. They probably resemble the living word only 
as a photograph resembles a living face. But what sermons ever 
went so far, wide, and deep in so short a time, and wholly after the 
preacher’s death! It is one of the most remarkable things in the 
whole history of pulpit literature, and I want very briefly to try and 
touch some things in the life from which these noble fruits have come, 
and that to me give them their finest flavor. 

The outline of the life is full of suggestion. The son of a dutiful 
English soldier, the child was rocked to the roar of artillery, and so 
nurtured in the soldier’s belongings that in after life the very name 
of such things sounded like home to him, and the sight of a review, 
even, could stir him as the trumpet stirs a war-horse. Like all 
healthy children, too, he was fond of rabbits, ponies, birds, and books 
with a tang of adventure about them. And he early had that fine qual- 
ity of soul that can endow itself with golden spurs, and ride down 
the world to deliver the imprisoned princess. A sweet, good dream, 
whenever it fills the heart of youth. For, if the boy will so gallantly 
right the princess, the man will hardly wrong the woman. The 
youth wanted to be a soldier, of course. It was as much in the line 
of his life as it is for the far-descended Arabian to skim the desert 
like a bird. He could think of no other way of bringing out all the 
might that was in him, and this longing never left him ; even when he 
had become a soldier in another army, and under another banner. 
A soldier of the cross —a term too often used to cover the most 
shameful cowardice ; but, fairly won, as noble a title as a man can 
win, and likely to test a man as thoroughly as ever he is tested in 
the battle. 

And it is probable the young man will be what he longs to be. 
He is placed on the list for an early appointment, fits himself out for 
what is coming, and is as sure as a man can be that this is to be his 
future. But we may be just as sure, if so it had been, that one of the 
finest spiritual seers in this age would have missed the one adequate 
way in which he could give himself for the world. “I observe,” says 
Franklin, “that there is a great frugality to be observed in the order 
of Providence, and conclude that if not a drop of water is wasted, 
Ges «ill not waste a soul.” In all human probability, had Robertson 
been a soldier, a soul had been wasted. But it was not to be so. 
The word was again made flesh and dwelt among us, and must ex- 
press itself, not in sharp, stern, sentences on the field of battle, but 
in the winning words of the ambassador for God. 
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So the face of the man was turned from the camp to the church. 
A great admirer of the tractarian, Newman, he followed him to the 
very edge of Romanism, but could not be drawn into that exhausted 
receiver. He measured his strength with Ruskin, read Coler'dge, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, and “ browsed round ” generally, and so at 
last took orders at twenty-four. 

From this time, thirteen years of life was left him in which to do 
what has made him the man we know; and what he did, so far as a 
man can justify and glorify his predestination — and put that living 
soul into his sermons that has made them what they are, is to be 
traced like a golden thread through his life and letters. It was not 
to be doubted, when once he began to preach, whether or not he had 
mistaken his calling. Those still living tell how they had never 
heard such an outpouring of the soul in a first attempt. He realized 
at once in himself the picture he drew of Kingsley, as “a man who 


. could forget the drill and pipe-clay of the profession, and speak with 


a living heart to men as a man of the same flesh and blood, vindi- 
cating a common humanity.” The result was, that he drew all men 
unto him, house-servants and mechanics, students and skeptics, Uni- 


tarians who were dying of a combined inflammation in the brain 


and cold in the breast, and Quakers who had lost the old secret of 
the inner life, and were groping after it among the ashes of first and 
fourth day meetings. And in the gray light on the morning after his 
burial, a group was seen weeping at his grave. It was a workman, 
with his wife and children, dressed in such poor mourning as they 
could muster. The man and his wife had once been atheists ; Rob- 
ertson had saved them ; had brought home to their hearts the living 
God their intellect had rejected. And his words went into hearts 
dark with sorrow, and the white light of heaven went in with them. 
They smote hearts hard as flint, and the stone became flesh. They 
shot through bad atmospheres like the lightning, and let the sweet 
air sweep in cool and clear, until the feeble and fevered soul felt 
again the breath of life. And so it has come to pass, that where he 
is buried — summer and winter — loving hearts keep flowers bloom- 
ing perpetually on his grave. Because in these true ways, the man 
gave himself with his sermon. 

And first, very literally, he tried to be the thing he said. He did 
not say “go,” but “come” ; he would not preach what he did not do of 
duty. At school he would stand any disgrace rather than crib an 
example, and he carried the wholesome instinct into the church. 
And so he pared down his expenses to the bare bone, and spent the 
balance of his income on the poor. For nearly a year, while the body 
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was trying to override the soul, he hardly tasted meat, dragged him- 
self out of sleep at the most dismal times, and altogether was so mer- 
ciless in his mastery that, from a strong man, he drifted into sore 
sickness. He grudged every sixpence spent on mere gratification, 
said that a young gentleman’s cigars, or a young lady’s ribbons, would 
save a human creature’s life, and make ten happy. And in the last 
years of his life, when pain and weariness were bearing him to the 
earth, he would drag himself out into the bleak night, trying to save 
some lost woman of the town. 

This was the man’s first great quality, and it sent his words thrill- 
ing into the hearts of those that heard him. For the poor recognized 
him as their friend to the uttermost, and the rich, as a man who would 
not say what he did not mean to do. 

Then, with this intense honesty there went a pure manliness. It is 
one of the saddest things to me to observe how sacrifice for religion 
often devours our humanity. It seems as if men believed that to 
give the heart to God means to wrench it away from life, except as a 
thing to be despised. Robertson never fell into this snare. God 
put the world in his heart, the man held it there, and loved and cher- 
ished it. And so he never lost his love for a gun, but would walk for 
hours after a single bird ; would sit in a barrel on the edge of a 
marsh, waiting for wild duck all day long; would put his horse ata 
dangerous leap to see whether the spring was still sound in his own 
heart. When he read how an English girl had been taken by the 
Australian savages, and was a prisoner in their deserts, he longed to 
head a party to go out to her rescue, and only wanted a good rifle. 
It is remembered how he ground _his teeth and clenched his fist, once, 
when passing a man he believed to be bent on the ruin of a girl he 
was powerless to save. And “my blood was running liquid fire,” he 
writes, once after a conversation on the wrongs of woman. He went 
to preach on an exchange, and carried two sermons with him into the 
pulpit. One was a point blank shot, at what he knew to be a crying 
sin in that church, the other was as harmless as a cotton-pod. He 
was rising to let off the harmless missile, when he said to himself, 
“ Robertson, you are a craven.” But Robertson could not say that 
to his own soul and not strike fire. The other sermon was instantly 
taken and preached ; and this was the man. And his love for hunt- 
ing was not a weakness, but a power. It was not unworthy, but wor- 
thy his cloth that he wanted to be on the track of those savages with 
a good rifle. When his life was fast ebbing away, he would still get 
hold of some bird-book, or book of stirring adventure, and feel that it 
did him good. A great thing in the man was this manliness. 
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But better still for the work he had to do, was the man’s broad, 
deep sympathy with the movements of the life about him. First of all, 
he was alive to living books. I have said how he read Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth. He treasured the Life of Brainerd and St. 
Martyn’s Letters, Newman’s Sermons, and the Life of Channing, “ In 
Memoriam” and Margaret Fuller, Ruskin and Dante, and Fichte and 
Parker. “A religious lady found Channing on my table, and was 
horror-struck,” he says; “I told her that if she and I ever got to 
heaven, we should find Dr. Channing revolving in an orbit far nearer 
the central light than ours; and I have no doubt she has reported 
what I said to the Brighton Inquisition for heretics.” And then he 
was in close sympathy with nearly all the endeavors of his time to 
set our life afresh, and re-form it. “My tastes,” he says, “are with 
the aristocrat, but my principles are with the people.” “What appals 
me,” he continues, “is to see the way in which people, once liberal, 
are now recoiling from their own principles, and crying ‘ We must sup- 
port the conservatives.’ I ask, what ever made democracy dangerous 
but conservatism, French Revolutions, socialism? People really forget 
that these things came out of Toryism. What so makes rivers overflow 
deep channels cut ever deeper, as dams put across by wise people to 
stop them ?” Robertson was for sweeping away the dams and deepen- 
ing the channel. And yet just here the man made the one mistake 
of his life, and the only mistake a man so noble and free could make. 
At the one weak point left in the citadel, bigotry stormed and carried 
his soul. 

He had been the main instrument in the formation of a Working 
Man’s Institute in Brighton. The question came up, as it always 
must in such Institutes, “ Shall we admit infidel books?” By this the 
managers did not mean licentious books, but rather what churchmen 
call infidel ; a distinction that would once have kept the Gospels and 
Epistles out of the Alexandrian Library. Robertson at once said 
“No.” He said it gallantly, frankly, and in as fine a spirit as ever 
No was said on this earth ; went into a public hall to defend his 
course ; was observed to have taken off the white cravat and assumed 
some other tie, as if to say, I came to debate this question not as 
priest, but as man ; said some of the noblest words ever said about 
the common outcry of infidelity, when an old truth comes up ina 
new garment, and carried his point in the teeth of all opposition, and 
infidel publications were ruled out. Alas for the deed! For it was 
the old, old question whether men are to be trusted with the negative 
as well as the positive, the denial as well as the affirmation, or wheth- 
er the truth, like a Chinese picture, must always be presented without 
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shadow. It justified, from this stand-point, the bitter persecution 
Robertson himself had to endure from the Pharisees, for he was also 
infidel to them, and it killed the Institute, as well it might, for then 
it had lost one of the prime reasons why such a thing shall exist, to 
be a treasure of honest doubt, as well as honest affirmation, 


“That the whole truth may orb about.” 


But in all things else the man took broad ground, stood true to 
the people, fought their battles, smote at the heavy walls of caste, 
cant, and conservatism, that kept out God’s good sunshine from their 
homes and lives, and was their daysman, mediator, and advocate to 
the end. And so with the highest thought as with the lowliest life. 
With all great movements in politics, literature, and society ; with the 
world and life as it is and is to be, this man was in constant and 
entire sympathy. And this, with his honesty and manliness, and 
that other element Paul calls the gift and calling of God, made him 
the noble man he was ; the man whose very sketches and skeletons 
outweigh all the sermons of our time in some prime qualities of inspi- 
ration and life. ROBERT COLLYER. 





THE SORROW. 


CAME to my door and entered 
A stranger in meanest guise ; 
Shone in his face no gladness — 
No holiday laughed in his eyes. 


Ak, chill was the greeting I gave him! 
The lone, unwelcome guest 

Who broke on my thoughtless revels ; 
And I said in bitterness : — 


“Shall this wan, gloomy stranger 
Sit down in the banquet hall 

Where my band of wild-hearted comrades 
Are holding festival ?” 


Oh, had I but known the angel 
Who lovingly sought my breast, 

I had embraced him tenderly — 
Fondly as Happiness ! 


Myron B. BENTON. 














JOHN PIERPONT. 


HERE is much to compensate for the death of a brave man. 
Death is often his first introduction to us. What surprise to find 

at last that a real hero in flesh and blood has dwelt among us. What 
haste to make amends. When he is dead we see how he lived. We 
review his case and our own. He lives again and we know him bet- 


_ter. He was heroic in braving our stupidity. A friend in disguise, 


more faithful than friends we trusted. In revealing his convictions, 
in forecasting and shaping events, in accepting the odium his rebuke 
of our vices and poor virtues brought upon him, his valor was suffi- 
cient to have shamed us. But we belonged to society, and joined the 
rabble in contempt of him. Or, wiser than they, we saw the truth he 
battled for, yet shook our heads, and questioned the sanity of the 
man :—such were the odds against him. A little more compliance, 
a little more concession, or, not so bold a statement, or a sweeter 
temper toward evil, or,—a thousand other things our fear and little 
faith could conjure up, — would serve himself and dear humanity bet- 
ter. Why should he turn all the world mad because of his sayings ? 
Why should he shock the good people? Why blurt out his heresy? 
Why confront the world, and fall to no purpose receiving its blows? 
Why not mix with the crowd, and be all things to all men, if haply so 
he can gain some? Are not a few better than none? He should know 
that he cannot carry the world by assault. The world must be edu- 
cated from A, B,C, up. Such haste, such impatience, such lack of 
charity, such extreme views, — alas, when will our reformers learn the 
first lessons of reform themselves! The world can’t run and leap. 
It walks and grows. Let these men tame themselves down and wait. 
Let them draw mankind up to them by degrees, so far to-day, and 
farther to-morrow ; here a little, and there a little more. 

So I might extend to any length this sort of criticism. But it’s all 
old. It is retailed everywhere in “ good society.” It is the Ethics of 
most Churches, Legislatures, and Business-houses. As I say, it’s 
common and stale enough. 

But another fact is getting common, and even fashionable, namely : 
when such a man of wit and power, whom we could not get down, 
dies, we change our whole manner and song. As the impractical, 
uncompromising, mad and foolish fellow steps off into his grave, we 
go with honors to his funeral; he is a person of genius, power ; a 
benefactor, a saint, hero; and his influence — no man can measure 
it! Looking back, our eyes are cleared, and we discover he has fol- 
lowed a bright and shining path, luminous with glory from on high. 
Who now shall be foremost to sound his Eulogy ? 
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This appears to be the best we are yet able todo. There are Chris- 
tians in our day who define Religion to bea scathing critique against 
the Jews who killed the Saviour. That pleases them. It has the 
aroma of genuine piety. Application of the moral to the present 
day smacks of irreligion and politics. So we keep up the play. We 
praise the prophet. We commend the truth. But our delight is in 
seeing it applied to our Jewish Grandfathers, or to our neighbors over 
the sea, or to the generation just back of us. What the prophet said 
of them we read, Sabbath days, for edification, and instruction. If 
his discourse to us stops our trade, we scan him through a glass 
darkly ; he is another man—unless he has-lived to popularize a 
greater virtue than we knew; or is dead. With a halter about his 
neck, Garrison trod Boston streets hard and smooth for Emancipa- 
tion. It pays now for the rest of us to travel them. We have sold 
slaves and rum to keep up our Church and State. We are penitent 
now on the side of a better-paying virtue. After this fashion for the 
most part, we get on, and it affords us not a little pride withal. 

Every reformer must, in some sort, be our martyr. Not that we 
are always unfriendly to his project. But the way he manages pro- 
vokes us. His contempt of our system of “gradual approaches,” 
his refusal to heed “the consequences ” to himself, and especially to 
society, which follow his extreme avowals of reform ; setting the cause 
back instead of speeding it on; causing “reaction” or “relapse,” 
where there was a steady and healthy growth, &c. For all this he 
must be arraigned, condemned, and, in some fashion executed. Are 
we wise? As wise with our manipulations of mankind, our gradual 
approaches, as this man who //ants, waters, and heeds not our fears? 
The consequences! They are God’s. He “gives the increase.” 
Where is our faith? I remember to have heard that good and faith- 
ful man, now dead, Staples, say ata Unitarian festival,—* So anxious 
are we for the success of the good old denomination, we come togeth- 
er yearly, and pull it up by the roots, to see how much it has grown 
in the past twelve months.” And then he praised that other spirit 
which inspired Gasparin to say, “It does not depend on us to suc- 
ceed, but only to be Right.” The homage we pay these men of faith 
when they die, the recognition of their success we hasten to give, is 
our confession against our own doubts and fears. Choose Right and 
hold fast, is all of the Gospel ; the “ good news” which proclaims that 
man need not be a knave, nor any part of one to ensure success. 
Our schemes are poor reckonings of the cost. They deny to God the 
excellency of his Laws. 

Here are two men. One cares for the Church, the other for the 
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State. The one husbands his energies on a few sinners, graduating 
his cure to such doses as they will swallow, and peaceably retain. He 
means to compass their salvation, but they are not to know of it until 
it is accomplished. He is a wise Doctor. He feels their mora! and 
spiritual pulse. He learns just how much and how little of God’s 
truth they can bear, and keep their temper ; whether they will take it 
best in sermons or prayers. In one, two, or twenty years, as their 
several cases may require, be will have them “born again.” The 
other knows at any given time exactly how the people will vote ; the 
states, the counties, the towns, to be counted on. He is prepared to 
measure their virtue, to set its limits; to calculate what amount of 
pressure it will welcome and return ; how high it will rise, what hero- 
ism it is capable of. He gauges the moral sentiment of the nation, 
and gravely announces : “ We can carry every state if we do not now 
cry out for ‘suffrage.’ So large a dose of ‘ equality’ this fall, will 
ruin us and the country. Just*so much is possible, and no more.” 
This sort of pastorship in religion, and of statesmanship in politics, 
is our weakness and curse. It arrests the moral sentiment at low 
tide, checks enthusiasm, and no man’s mind or heart can any larger 
grow. If those who are our professional dabblers in the art, were 
not spurred on by such as stand without the ring, and cry, “ For 
shame!” “ Forward!” &c., they would perish out of their places in 
poverty and disgrace. The statesman who takes the selfishness and 
cowardice of the people, and twists that into a statute, is soon left 
aone in the gutter where he thought the people | 2d camped : they 
have escaped to the hills beyond. The fact is, no nian —statesman, 
priest, or soldier — can any longer take the people in charge. Even 
Grant hastens with explanations of his trip to Chicago. He has 
learned that the Anti-Slavery Standard can now get not more than a 
sixty days’ start of the Hera/d. When the Hera/d throws out its bunt- 
ing the battle is nearly over. All that any man has to do is to speak 
the truth from day to day, and not withdraw his heart from the cause 
of the poor and weak, and thus speaking and doing, himself grow 
stoutly up to his full stature of manhood! Let him forget if at any time 
he was Alderman, Mayor, Judge, or Bishop. If he outstrip us in the 
race for the Beautiful and Good ; if he make our poor wares of Time 
mean and unprofitable: we hurl anathemas and stones at him to-day, 
to-morrow we confess that yesterday we did not know what we were 
about. To-day selfishness speaks. To-morrow something better. To- 
day we have little plans for private gain. To-morrow — if some brave 
man sweeps them away — we enlist in nobler and more public work. 
That is the only path in which we will any more be led. Mr. Phillips 
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may go to Congress if he will, for we have faith that when we catch 
up with him the country will be nearer peace and heaven. So quoth 
the Zraveller, the other Republican newspapers, and Republicans gen- 
erally. Governor Brownlow won from Boston the heartiest applause, 
when he said, “ If’ you have two radicals up for office, vote for the 
one most radical.” The man who sees the end, and the means to the 
end, and has courage and faith to pass through one revolution, or ten 
of them, to get there, is the-safest and most thrifty of legislators. We 
want statesmen whose eyes are Faith ; who count on their constitu- 
ents doing their best and not their poorest ; who refuse the half-loaf 
proffered to-day for the whole-loaf that will surely come to-morrow. 
Even men such as Cromwell described in saying, “ A man never rises 
so high as when he knows not whither he is going:” into darkness, 
or storm, or flood, he knows not; but on towards the end with a full 
heart’s trust.in the omnipotence of Right: then God is committed to 
save the State ! 

JouHN PIERPONT was everywhere such a trustful, believing, brave 
man. We do not seek out the details of his history. We care 
not for blame or praise. The heroic atmosphere in which he lived 
and moved and had his being —that was more than all else. He 
added fresh lustre to the fame of Man. Eighty years of integrity! 
The Republicans may claim him, the Temperance men, the Unita- 
rians, and the Spiritualists :— who does not claim him — Now? 

What eulogy can be made of him more fitting then this, from his own 
heart and pen :— 


“ Lord, thou knowest ! 
Man never knew me as thou knowest me. 
I never could reveal myself to man. 
For neither had I, while I lived, the power, 
To those who were the nearest to my heart, 
To lay that heart all open, as it was, 
And as thou, Lord, hast seen it. Nor could they, 
Had every inmost feeling of my soul 
By seraphs’ lips been uttered, e’er have had 
The ear to hear it, or the soul to feel. 
The world has seen the surface only of me : — 
Not that I’ve striven to hide myself from men : — 
No, I have rather labored to be known : — 
But, when I would have spoken of my faith, 
My communings with thee, my heaven-ward hope, 
My love for thee and all that thou hast made, 
The perfect peace in which I looked on all 
Thy works of glorious beauty, — then it seemed 
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That thou alone couldst understand me, Lord, 

And so my lips were sealed : — or the world’s phrase, 

The courteous question, or the frank reply, 

Alone escaped them. I have ne’er been known, 

My Father, but by thee : and I rejoice 

That thou who made’st me, art to be my Judge; 

For, in ¢hy judgments thou remeiuberest mercy. 

I cast myself upon them. Like thy laws, 

They are all true and right. The law that keeps 

This planet in her path around the sun, 

Keeps all her sister planets, too, in theirs, 

And all the other shining hosts of heaven. 

All worlds, all times, are under that one law ; 

For what binds one, binds all. So all thy sons 

And daughters, clothed in light, — hosts brighter far 

Than suns and planets, — spiritual hosts, 

Whose glory is their goodness, — have one law, 

The perfect law of love, to guide them through 

All worlds, all times. Thy Kingdom, Lord, is one. 

Life, death, earth, heaven, eternity and time 

Lie all within it ; and what blesses now 

Must ever bless, — LOVE OF THINGS TRUE AND RIGHT.” 
EDITOR. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


STRAUSS — RENAN. 


Le many attempts which have been made of late to give us a 
biography of Jesus, sufficiently demonstrate a general sense of 
want. Notwithstanding these attempts, the want is still felt ; we do 
not yet have a satisfactory life of the founder of Christianity. The 
four gospels no one could take for biographies. Make the most of 
them possible, allow them to be documents of highest credibility ; 
even thus they are but fragmentary, disjointed facts, the materials for 
a biography, and not the biography itself. 

The lives of Jesus, from Hase’s to that of the author of Ecce Homo, 
have had a tendency in the direction of naturalism. It is eminently 
in keepirig with the spirit of the age to seek a natural, that is a scien- 
tific, explanation of the beginnings of our religion. I might rather say 
it is in keeping with civilization ; for only barbarians are satisfied 
with a supernaturalistic interpretation of everything ; and what is 
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science but the assigning of natural in the place of supernatural rela- 
tions? Intelligible biography must assume the unfolding of events 
to be in accordance with the laws of nature. In our day all profane 
history, and all religious history, except that of a single people, is 
required to be treated scientifically ; and it cannot help being felt 
that “where miracle begins, science ends.” Unwilling wholly to set 
signs and wonders aside, several of the works referred to, pursue an 
indefinite, wavering, contradictory policy; not denying the fact of 
the miraculous, but investing the supernatural with the air of the nat- 
ural—taking away with the left hand what they give with the right 
It will be found that there is but one course for the theological, as 
for the political historian : to confess that he finds no place for prodi- 
gies. ‘To be sure, it ill becomes one in such a world as ours, to deny 
the reality of marvels. If the incomprehensible, the mysterious, the 
wonderful, is miracle, then nothing is so common, or more generally 
recognized. But that to which the church clings is the exceptional — 
the result of special and conscious interpositions. As in civilized 
communities this idea has been abandoned in every other department, 
so let it be abandoned in theology. We hear expressions of surprise 
that modern writers upon Jesus quietly take it for granted that mira- 
cles are incredible. It is not that they are unwilling to meet the phil- 
osophical questions involved, but because they rightly deem their 
discussion, in a historical work, out of place. When, as I have inti- 
mated, history itself, as a branch of scientific learning, precludes the 
entrance of the supernatural, shall every one who undertakes a special 
topic pause to elucidate a question which, the very fact of his writing 
at all, declares to be answered? 

Two ways only are open to the biographer of Jesus. He must 
either accept as authentic the record of the gospels, and then proceed 
to give them a natural explanation ; or he must expose the untrust- 
worthiness of the miracle-bearing legends, and go on to construct 
the natural course of events, out of genuine historical material. As- 
suming the authenticity of the four gospels, the first method, techni- 
cally called rationalism, is demanded. But if the stories of miracles 
are really fictitious, then the treatment of Paulus can but prove a 
reductio ad absurdum, and the very reasoning by which it was sought to 
render the wonders credible, will serve to cast suspicion upon their 
historical character. Strauss turned the well-meant effort of Paulus 
to ridicule, since which, no one has stood up for out and out ration- 
alism. Yet the rationalistic idea is a good one, and has a place in Bib- 
lical interpretation. While a strictly rational history will bear a 
strictly rational treatment, one that is of a mixed character allows but 
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moderate and cautious application of it. Dr. Furness, it seems to 
us, sometimes carries this method to an extreme; and Renan has 
been betrayed by it into positions which greatly mar his work. The 
moment rationalism leads to absurdities, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the authorities are at fault. It becomes necessary to scrutinize 
the narratives themselves, and compare them with analogous produc- 
tions, and at the same time to look into the matter of dates and 
authorship. For the textual criticism of the gospels Dr. Strauss 
has performed his task so that it will not need doing over again ; 
while the Tiibingen School has brought out the history of the primi- 
tive church, and assigned to the books of the New Testament their 
relative dates and respective places. The great importance of settling 
the matter of authorities will appear as we go on., 

The two great names among those who have attempted to make 
the life of Jesus intelligible, are Strauss and Renan. Of the two, 
Strauss has rendered the greater service, for he has done more in the 
way of preparation, and the work of neither is to be viewed as a 
finality. Strauss dwells upon the negative, Renan upon the positive 
side. Though the negative is good only as a means to the positive, 
_it cannot therefore be dispensed with. We may not wish to stand 
upon the lower rounds of a ladder, but only by them can we reach 
the higher. The work of Strauss, however much its author may at- 
tempt to popularize it, is emphatically a work for students, fascinating 
only to those who appreciate a discriminating edge, and who can 
patiently follow a long line of scrupulously careful investigation. The 
work of Renan, on the contrary, though studded with gems of Oriental 
learning, is but a popular, ephemeral production, valuable to scholars 
rather as suggestive of something yet to be done, than as itself a 
result. Neither work is a satisfactory life of Jesus; that of Strauss, 
because he professes to do little more than to clear away the rubbish, 
that of Renan, because he builds without sufficient heed to the sound- 
ness of his materials, and even at that sometimes capriciously. It is 
as though his rhetoric now and then got the better of his reason. 
Strauss therefore is much more satisfactory, as a critic, for negation, 
than Renan, as a historian, is for affirmation. For the demolishing 
process of Strauss it matters not when, or by whom, the fourth gospel 
was written. Accepting it as of equal value with the others, helps to 
multiply the contradictions ; but to Renan it is sadly in the way ; for 
in building the more rotten timber one has so much the worse for 
him. The most glaring defects of Renan’s work are those which 
have resulted from his undue respect for the fourth gospel. If it be 
the work of the apostle John, the wonderful miracle of the resurrec- 
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tion of Lazarus can hardly have had no foundation in fact. So to 
explain it, Renan must suppose a pious fraud on the part of the 
friends of Jesus, and regarding which Jesus himself was not altogether 
innocent. Must we sacrifice the character of Jesus to faith in such 
a production, every line of which bears the stamp, not of the histo- 
rian, but of the poet, the philosopher, the theologian ? 

Renan has only made a beginning in that enterprise of reconstruc- 
tion for which the holy war of Strauss prépared the way. If we stop 
with Strauss, we have indeed disposed of the supernatural Christ, but 
where are we with reference to the historical forms of Christianity, — 
the actual Jesus of Nazareth? Strauss would have us construct for 
ourselves, without the aid of objective fact, our Christ and Saviour— 
the incarnate God,,the ideal man. Not that Strauss, by any means, 
denies the actual existence, exalted character, and noble work of the 
Nazarene ; but his historical Jesus is quite too indefinite and out of 
sight to be of any special service. Now, if it were true that Jesus 
has been lost to history, we should not be unwilling to recognize the 
fact, and with Strauss turn to the Christ formed within. But help 
from without is not to be declined ; and it does seem possible, out of 
the chronicles, gnd limits afforded especially in the gospels, to con- 
struct a veritable life of Jesus. What if it has not yet been done? 
Who can question its practicability, when ruined temples are restored 
and when the inhabitants of a pre-adamitic earth are raised from their 
graves, and clothed with flesh! True, Renan has in a point of vital 
importance failed ; for it avails us little to have a historical Christ if 
he be not one on whom we can lean, and to whom we can render 
unquestionable homage. He will not answer if he allowed himself in 
any degree to play a part, if in his miracle-working he consciously 
yielded to the popular demand, unfaithful to his highest convictions. 
But, happily for us, it is easy to see how Renan has failed, and that 
the unworthy imputations are gratuitous. With the fourth gospel for 
our authority we might be troubled about the character of Jesus, for 
in no chapter of it does he appear a consistent man. But in the light 
of the latest and most conscientious criticism, taking Mark’s Gospel 
as the earliest sketch of events, and Matthew’s as containing the best 
report of discourses, it does not seem possible to produce a graphic, 
natural, genuine life of Jesus, in which, as in a mirror, we shall see 
the best of ourselves, and a worshipful image of our God. 

We are not, however, of those who have only imprecations to heap 
upon the head of that accomplished, sincere, earnest Renan. Through 
him a sense of the reality of Jesus has, for the first time, flashed upon 
a thousand minds. His life of Jesus is at once instructive and en- 
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tertaining. While it conveys more true ideas of the founder of our 
religion than a whole library of ordinary Sunday reading, it has all 
the charm of a romance. It is a book of which none can afford to 
be ignorant. But for the blemishes which we have indicated, and 
against which most readers are sufficiently guarded, we should have 
here an admirable manual, classic and popular.. And though we are 


. confidently leoking for a life of Jesus more worthy the name than 


anything that has yet appeared, it would be a rare Providence which 
should unite in one man the artistic genius and enthusiasm of Renan, 
with the critical acumen and impartiality of Strauss. 

DANIEL BoweEN. 





THE SOUTH RETREATING. 


HE worst look -political affairs have, at present, is that which 
shows the South retreating. While republicans are rejoicing 
over the defeat of Johnson, the South hastens to accept his defeat as 
its own, and once more turns to make the best of circumstances. 
It falls back to take its stand on the Congressional Amendment. 
It argues that the best terms it can now get are those the Amend- 
ment offers. Five months later, and even that may be withdrawn. 
Congress will meet in December, backed by larger majorities than 
sustained it through the war. It will then have become thoroughly 
abolitionized. And before that time or never, the South must fight the 
battle against Negro-suffrage. “The Amendment,” it says, “is not so 
bad after all. The loss of a few Representatives cripples its cause, 
but black voters would ruin it. Best count the negro wodody than 
have him count against the Southern white.” 

To this policy the South is fast retreating. It is possible for the 
President to retreat in the same direction. That he will seek to 
carry out his policy beyond the Fall elections is not probable. If 
the Republicans move forward towards Suffrage, he will declare 
for the Amendment. He will make “4af mean “bowing to the 
will of the people”— whose servant he is. He can take this step 
gracefully, and consistently. For what is the Amendment when an 
abolitionist strips it of its gloss. First, it is a complete recognition 
and deference to the theory of State Rights. This may be shown 
from the highest Republican authority. The Address of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, thus explains: “A State which 
chooses to hold part of its population in ignorance and vassalage — 
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powerless, uneducated, unfranchised —shall not count that portion 
to balance the educated, intelligent, enfranchised citizens of other 
States.” Second, it is a shameful admission that this is a white 
man’s government. The same “ Address” says: “‘ But’ some one 
may say, ‘this section is designed to coerce the South into according 
suffrage to the blacks.’ Not so, we reply; but only to notify her 
(ruling caste) that we will no longer bribe them to keep (their) blacks 
in serfdom. We say, therefore, to South Carolina, ‘If you keep 
(your) blacks in serfdom,’” &c. Now the President can well agree to 
all this. The Hera/d says it was silly in him to have ever made an 
issue upon it. And so it was. It is his own creed throughout. 
Now that Sumner and Stephens abandon it he may discover his op- 
portunity. The Herald has gone before him. The Zimes is on the 
way. The World will not long stay behind. And when #t gets to 
the Amendment, Alex. Stephens, Governor Parsons, Mayor Mun- 
roe, and everybody else of the “ruling caste,” will have become 
champions of the Union based on the late “Congressional policy.” 

What then will Congress do? Will it fulfil the Southern prophecy 
—cancel the Amendment, and ordain suffrage. That is now the 
issue. What will Congress do? The President’s policy is already 
done for. None so wild as to do it homage. The Amendment 
must share the same fate. 

It will no longer do to urge that the Amendment in any sense 
ends the controversy. It does not even touch it. The equalizing of 
representation by ignoring the negro, is the old trick. It is a dodge. 
Impartial suffrage is the just and only plan. None other covers the 
whole ground. The’shame of America is its persistence in its crime 
against the negro. The negro is made the white man’s foot-ball. 
Kick him which way you will—any way; it don’t matter where 
—to carry an election, or save the Union. The poor Union! It 
lives on the blood of Cuffy. 

It is time that Republicans, who profess so much love of Justice, 
should let the Union slide out of their thoughts, while they look 
square at the black man and read in Ais face the Lessons of Justice. 
More than that —hear what he can say for himself. 


SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 
At the Southern Loyalist Convention in Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1866. 


“Let us come back honestly once more to first principles. Our 
country has just emerged from a great rebellion ; a rebellion unlike 
all other rebellions; a rebellion undertaken to redress no great 
wrong, to affirm no great human right, but a rebellion undertaken for 
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the sole purpose of establishing and perpetuating the ascendency of 
a privileged class in the United States— carried on with no other 
motive than perpetuating slavery as an institution of the South. It 
would seem that we had suffered enough for the sacred cause of lib- 
erty, but it appears from what I have heard that it is not so, that the 

le is not over. I noticed that the resolutions you have passed 
insist upon equal rights and justice. In the name of God, I ask you. 
what do you mean by it? Any honest man would suppose that it 
meant to give men of my complexion equal rights, and exact justice 
with yourselves. The Convention of the 14th of August used the 
same words. What did they mean by it? If you mean anything by 
equal justice and protection of our liberties, you mean that Fred 
Douglass shall have an equal right with every other citizen, in the 
protection of his life, liberty and property. ‘Then, in God’s name, 
why do you not come out and say so? 

“JT have talked, since I have beeh here, with learned men from the 
South, and when I asked them that question, they said : ‘ Keep still ; 
it will all come in good time ; don’t pile it on too heavy ; don’t do 
that ; let us get out of the well, and we will attend to you afterwards.’ 
You remember the fable of the fox and the goat who were in the well 
together : the fox said he could get out by mounting the goat’s horns, 
and then he would help the goat out. Reynard forgot the poor goat, 
and it remains in the well still. 


. 


“The negro power is a greater one than most people give it credit 


for. We attempted to crush the rebellion with one hand, the soft 
right hand, but it was not until you called the strong left arm, which 
had previously been shackled behind your back, that you were suc- 
cessful in crushing treason. Will you now be so unmerciful, so un- 
geuerous, as to refuse that boon to the blacks, your friends, that you 
are willing should be extended to the rebels, your enemies —the right 
of suffrage? Surely, if the black man can pay taxes, he can vote. 
If he can use the loyal musket, he can vote. 

“Five centuries ago, the proud Anglo-Saxon race were slaves, just 
the same as we blacks were a few years ago ; and see what the race 
has risen to! I hope to see the day yet when the negroes of the 
country will be something — not a despised or proscribed race, but 
worthy of the sacrifices, the great sacrifices, which have been made 
for their redemption from bondage. Negro suffrage is sure to come ; 
and I tell you, gentlemen, unless you inscribe that motto on your 
banner, I expect to live to see the day when the Democratic party will 
do it. Come it will.” 


Noble Frederick Douglass } EDITOR. 





“RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Rev. Hiram P. Crozier recently delivered a noticeable Discourse 
before the “ Society of Progressive Friends,” at Longwood, Penn., on 
Religious Liberty. It is published with the proceedings of that meet- 
ing. His answer to the question, “What is religious liberty?” js 
given in a short paragraph, as follows: ~ 


“Religious liberty is recognition of, and obedience to, all religious truth, 
Truth is the only and final authority; and of truth, man is the only and 
final arbiter and judge. The Bible and the Pope, and the Church and the 
Creed, must ail abide this test of the individual reason, conscience and soul, 
What in the everlasting nature of things zs fitting to be pronounced true 
and reasonable? What in the everlasting nature of man is fitting to be 
pronounced venerable, holy and right? What in the divine harmonies of 
the soul zs fitting to be pronounced sacred, beautiful and good ?” 


In enforcing the necessity of providing for the religious welfare and 
education of children, he utters the hearty voice of the age : 


“It must be done in a way and manner that shall /bera¢e and not enslave 
them ; that shall enlarge their best natures, and not stunt them with shallow 
conceits and false doctrines. Thomas Starr King said to me, ‘ Looking 
upon my infant son, asleep in his cradle (a fresh gift of heaven), I involunta- 
rily cried to God, Let him rather be an ‘ A¢hezst,’ than have him fall into 
the popular belief. Let him believe in /Vature and its beautiful order, 
rather than believe in an infinite devil and an endless hell!’” 


In the midst of all the chatter about Sectarian aggression, and 
organization, which the present time is furnishing, the following clos- 
ing paragraphs are clear notes of promise : 


“1 know of no difference between Zzdera/ and Puritan ; Low Church and 
High; Broad Church and Narrow; Heterodox and Orthodox, if they shall 
attempt to stop, to stand still, and, to quote an eminent liberal divine of my 
own Unitarian faith, ‘Stop conquering, and go forth to garrison what is 
already won.’ 

“Let the dead bury their dead.’ It is a misnomer to call any body of 
men and women the Church of the living God, which is afraid of God’s own 
living Truth in the hearts and minds and souls of his own living and dutiful 
children. The Church has got to be ‘the pillar and ground of the Truth, 
or become the contempt of the world. She has got to stop garrison duty, 
break camp and hospital, and nobly serve on picket, on the forlorn hope, 
and in the great Liberating Army of Mankind. She must be the vanguard 
of that army, or sink out of sight with Paganism, Mahomedanism and Ro- 
manism. 

“God has put man into this world to grow in all noble directions. Balk 
man’s growth you cannot, any more than you can balk the growth of coral 
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reefs toward the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,’ or the bursting of new suns and 
stars into life, to glorify the infinitude of space. Man’s mission is to sub- 
due the word and have dominion over it. That mission is to be fulfilled. 
If the Church cannot help its fulfilment, yea, lead in its consummation, then, 
as a dead and withered arm, it must be buried out of sight. ; 

“ All cry for rest, for the lull of ‘ agétation,’ for garrison duty, for organ- 
ization, is a cry and signal of death. Call it increased zeal, increased ac- 
tivity, increased prosperity if you will; that will not I. The truth of one 
genial, gifted, spiritual, free soul like Channing, has more meaning and 
more salvation for the race than all your zustituted religion for eighteen 
hundred years. The dursting forth of one such century man as Theodore 
Parker, lifting religion above the sphere of the transient and accidental, 
into God’s sphere of the absolute and eternal, is the undying prophecy of 
the spiritual world that the ace is nqt exhausted ; that religion is not to be 
organized but discovered; not to be chanted and spoken in sweet and sol- 
emn and fitting words of olden times alone, but /ived in the conflicting 
issues, and spoken in the sturdy Saxon speech, of to-day ; that inspiration 
is now and in the future, as well as yesterday and in the past; that God 
is Real, as well as Historic; and that man’s life may now glow with this 
life, and his pathway shine with the foot-prints of angels.” 

EDITOR. 





UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP AND LIBERTY.* 


THE near approach of the next “ Unitarian National Conference,” 
brings Mr. Towne’s able Letter to Dr. Bellows into new interest. 
The Letter is a review of the New York Convention, but it also has 
an important bearing on the future course of the denomination. As 
a record of that Convention, we deem it the most complete and faith- 
ful of any that has appeared. Mr. Towne takes broad ground, and 
treats the tendency of the Unitarians, under the lead of some of their 
clergy and laity, towards an ecclesiastical organization, with a stirring 
and unanswerable protest. The Letter cannot be given in a synopsis. 
It must be read through. The following extract will speak for itself 
and show the spirit which animates its author. 


“That which Unitarianism demands in this great day of new lib- 
erty and union is the vigorous action of her national organization, the 
American Unitarian Association, and the customary assembling of 
her Autumnal Conventions, on the broadest principle.of fraternity. It 


* A Letter to Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D. By Rev. Edward C. Towne, 
Pastor of the Unitarian Parish, Medford, Mass. 
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is to be recognized, that every effort in religion made in good faith is 
so far good, and worthy of fraternal recognition, even if its method 
may be quite erroneous in the judgment of cultivated intelligence. 
The appeal to prejudice is intellectually and spiritually base. All the 
movements of the time are under one providence, and are to be rec- 
ognized for their good, that the unfolding of their better spirit may 
be secured. The conception of a Christ who will come in with the 
whip to clear the temple is essentially Pharisaic. There is no good 
sense of the name of Christ which does not require us to give a broth- 
er’s hand to every man who is honestly desirous of brotherly love. 
The day must soon come when liberal fellowship will exclude none 
because of their thought, not even those whose thought runs in the 
channel of extreme denial. To stand together as brothers and bear 
one another’s burdens, having no high thoughts, no hard feelings, and 
no cherished aversions, is the aim under which men of all names, in 
and out of now-recognized communion, will pursue the search for 
truth, and the labor for good, as under a new great banner of liberty 
and union. The spirit of the age you may propose to control, but in 
vain. That spirit mocks your endeavor. The time is all alive with 
the energy of awakened humanity. Churches cannot resist it, except 
to be broken as under a millstone. Sectarianism has no more chance 
than any other relic of barbarism. Dogmatism is dead and buried. 
It is useless to put on white garments, and attempt to play the angel 
of resurrection. The tomb of darkness is that light in which dark- 
ness ceases to exist. A great light of trust fills the world in which 
we have our lot. Even the infidel, so called, has profound faith. He 
dashes your clean platters, or your unclean, to the ground ; but he 
takes in his hands bread of truth with that same noble hunger of soul 
which has marked the heroism of apostle and martyr in all ages. 
Fraternity does not hesitate to commune, if occasion arise, with men 
of unwashed hands who go plucking the raw ears of truth, in disre- 
gard of pious prejudice, in the common fields of humanity. Frater- 
nity! The unrecognized benediction of the Father is on many a fold 
which our piety cannot name without contempt. We ave ‘members 
one of another,’ whether we are conscious or not of the blessed fact. 
Brotherhood is the decree of a power which we cannot resist. We 
are in the chain-gang of the Holy Spirit, driven by mighty Providence 
on one way of truth and good. Let us awake to the fact. In our 
work, and in our conference, let us grant the largest liberty and se- 
cure the broadest union. So shall we vindicate Unitarian fellowship 
and liberty.” 


EpITor. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIAL-SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


In noticing the pamphlet issued by this Association, in Zhe Radical 
for August, we announced that the Second Annual Meeting would be 
held at New Haven, on the 9th and roth of October. We now learn 
that on that occasion addresses or papers are expected from Professor 
Rogers the President, Judge Washburn of Cambridge, Dr. E. G. 
Wine, Professor Dwight and Clarence Cook of New York, Rev. Mr. 
Harwood and Professor Gilmore of New Haven, Dr. S. G. Howe, Dr. 
William Read, Rev. C. F. Barnard, David Wilder, Jr., and others of 
Boston ; F. B. Sanborn of Concord, David A. Welles of the Treasu- 
ry Department, George Walker of Springfield, and other members of 
the Association. The questions discussed will include several in 
each of the four departments, and the proceedings will be of much 
interest. 

We understand that Mr. Sanborn will bring forward some remark- 
able facts concerning the system pursued in France for many years in 
the instruction of deaf-mutes and the blind, — namely, to place them 
in the common schools along with children who see and speak. Of 
the system, Dr. A. Blanchet, 19 Rue de Grammort, Paris, is the foun- 
der, and it has been adopted within the last year in the whole of 
France. In Paris, where Blanchet has labored for thirty years, seve- 
ral hundred children of these two unfortunate classes are annually 
instructed in the public schools, and, we are assured with much suc- 
cess. Recently the adult deaf-mutes of infirm health have been ad- 
mitted also to these schodls, and nearly all of this class in Paris are 
now instructed there. 

This matter possesses some interest for our countrymen, having al- 
ready been touched upon in the report of the Board of Charities, and 
subsequently in the last Report of the Hartford Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. The bitter personal attack there made upon Dr. Howe will 
not strengthen the arguments of the Hartford people with thinking 
men, and have been well answered in the Springfield Republican. 
We trust that Mr. Sanborn will avoid all personal questions, and ex- 
hibit the plain facts of the case, which are so little known in America. 
Many of these facts are stated in the Abbé Migre’s Dictionnaire 
@’ Economie Charitable, tome 12, published in Paris in 1857, — a work 
of infinite research and of great utility. 

We shall give hereafter some account of the New Haven meeting, 
which, we have no doubt, will be fully attended both by members and 
the general public. 

EDITOR. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER TO REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


REv. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D. 


My Dear Sir: —I shall perhaps succeed better in convincing you of 
the friendly purpose of my criticism, if I address you directly. The tone in 
which your last letter opens suggests that some sense of personal grievance 
has tempted you aside from the proper dignity of the subject in hand. Let 
me again assure you that I have found it quite possible to criticize the opin- 
ions of others, as well as to call attention to the misrepresentation of my own, 
without intending unkind personalities. I think your own experience should 
have enabled you to do me the justice to believe this. You have yourself 
brought the grave charge that I have “ shiftily changed the issue.” Should 
I do rightly to characterize that charge in the style of your somewhat coarse 
exordium ? Then, too, an irrelevant story is no substitute for a fair review 
of arguments, though it may turn off the thoughtless or hurried reader from 
their track. Let us be intent on the truth alone. 

If, convinced by this new Apologue of the Dog and the Man, as I was 
not by the more elegant one of the Bee, the Ant and the Spider, I should 
waive the right of showing wherein you have misapprehended me, undoubt- 
edly nothing would remain in your second letter that calls for reply. In 
deprecating all such “complaints” on my part, beforehand, in this lively 
way, you practically invite me to be silent. 

Still, for certain reasons, I think I must take notice of your letter. First, 
because I wish to illustrate from it the untenableness of a certain position 
on great religious questions: and second, because while analyzing its char- 
acter as a reply, I would prove that I have given it an attentive consideration. 

I must say, then, in general, that the vital question treated in the Dis- 
course you have criticised still escapes you, and that your mind is still 
directed to irrelevant issues. You at first pronounced that question a purely 
verbal one. Failing, excuse me, to sustain yourself there, you noiv take 
the ground that your own supPfosititious question is the real issue between 
us ! 

I am willing to try once more to set the matter in its true light. 

The question is zof, as you insist, (how could it possibly be, as between 
rational persons ?) “whether there is any Authority that is not Infalli- 
bility” ; whether there is such a thing as “moral influence” ; or sucha thing 

-as “help from trust reposed by God-seeking men in higher intellects than 
their own”; it is zof whether churches, sects, books, may have an au- 
thority that does not make liberty needless or wrong.” These are points 
of your own raising ; “questions of words” indeed. You are at liberty, my 
dear sir, to discuss them with any man hardy enough to dispute self-evident 
propositions. The reader can only wonder why you have seriously set 
about proving what no one denies. 
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The question between us is this: whether there is zz human belief such 
a thing as a principle of Outward Authority essentially opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Inward Freedom ; the assumption whereof is conveyed in a well 
understood use of the word “ authoritative” as applied to religious books, 
teachers, churches. For if there is, than I might properly present the two 
principles in their antithesis under those respective names, and trace them 
through history in review of their respective qualities and influences ; and 
this without laying myself open to the charge of denying any other kinds of 
authority which any or all persons might believe in. I furthermore af- 
firmed that such a principle of belief there is ; residing in the assumption of 
supernatural and infallible Authority, and therein only. Is it not so? 
Does not such authority in its very principle assume the decision of reli- 
gious truth, to the suppression of trust in the free exercise of the natural 
faculties, and may it not therefore be properly called Outward Authority, 
in contradistinction from that Inward Freedom which fully recognises the 
supremacy of the individual reason as the ultimate judge, and should of 
course consist in the true liberty and culture thereof? Wherein do I here 
assert that there is no o¢her authority than infallible authority? You pro- 
test that there zs another. Granted ; but what then? Simply, this other is 
not Outward Authority as opposed to Inward Freedom, that is all; it has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand; it is a newissue. I stated with per- 
fect clearness what I meant ; and the quotations you have made, of them- 
selves abundantly show this. You mistake, therefore, in supposing that I 
“confound Authority with Infallibility.’ And yet this mistake is the sum 
of your reply. 

There is but one way to meet the Discourse you are desirous of refuting. 
It is to deny that the question between these two principles, as above de- 
jined, is “the great religious question of the Ages.” I see not how you can 
do this, since you yourself assail the infallibility which has been cherished 
in all Christian ages by the Orthodox church as the very eye of faith, in the 
name of a “knowledge” believed by you to be capable of securing the /ree- 
dom which reformers in all ages really desire. Yet when I present this 
question between natural and infallible authovity in its dependence on the 
structure of human nature, you insist on setting this radical test aside for 
the impracticable inquiry, how much influence should be allowed to the 
authority of character; a mere question of circumstances, to be answered 
by each person according to his special stage of growth and appreciation. 
Allow me to repeat that you slur an essential distinction, to introduce your 
question of “more and less.” I do not say you “shéftily change the 
issue ;” but I must decline to be led away from matters of moment by the 
necessities of the false position in which you have placed yourself. 

You are disposed to reprove what you imagine to be an inaccurate use of 
words on my part. Will you allow me, in perfect kindness, as well as in 
self-defence, to test your own expressions in this respect ? 

There és an “ Authority which is not Infallibility,” as Webster will prove 
to the school-boy. But what you have meant by the phrase is not so clear. 
You say it isin “ Knowledge,” imperfect, of course ; yet you discover it 
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also in “ help from supernatural teachers.” Supernatural knowledge, then, 
may consist with fallibility ; but this again is to use the word supernatural 
in a very different sense from that in which it is applied to Jesus in the re- 
ligious history of the ages, and in which a/one, therefore, it could with pro- 
priety be used in the discourse under review. But let this pass. It would 
seem at least, then, that you take your stand on fa//ibility in Jesus. But 
no; while you are careful to tell us that the kind of authority you insist on 
is to “ replace the authority of an Infallible Letter,” you are still more care- 
ful not to allow that it is to replace the authority of an infallible Christ. 
This is the ‘citadel’ which must not be attacked ; not for the reason the 
sincere Calvinist would give, because it is past all question impregnable 
and matter of positive faith ; but first, because we cannot carry it against 
Orthodox prejudice ; and second, because “ no mortal can ever see or know 
anything of the mystery of the experience hidden in the soul of Jesus ;” in 
other words, because for aught anybody can know, it may be impregnable. 
But what, then, is this notion of a special mystery in the soul of Jesus, 
hidden from the scrutiny of doubt, if not a practical assumption of that very 
infallibility which you insist on setting aside for what you call ‘ knowledge ?’ 
But not so, again: for to this inscrutable authority is due only “ intelligent 
trust” as in a “Leader.” Nevertheless, further, this “ Leader” is de- 
scribed as “a word that proceeds out of the mouth of God ;” and to deny 
him to be “ Captain and Head of the great host,” &c., is to take from men 
“the fountain from which the water of life flows.” We should infer from 
this, again, that he must be infallible. Wrong once more ; the Evangelical 
Church is to be “shown that infallibility is impossible,” by showing that 
all human expression is imperfect, and the Gospels are but this first imper- 
fection further adulterated by transmission ; from which we may reasonably 
infer that the fountain itself, known to us only in this transmitted way, 
would necessarily become subject to these human conditions and tests. 
But we remember “the mystery in the soul of Jesus,” and leave the Ortho- 
dox the citadel of his infallible guide ; and so infallibility again is xot im- 
possible. But yet again itis. For to the former illustrations of what you 
mean by authority without it, such as Spencer, Comte, and the respected’ 
Murray, you now add the Southern guide, who indeed occasionally led 
astray, yet on the whole knew the paths well enough to guide thousands of 
escaping Union prisoners through the wilderness. To follow out the illus- 
tration: Jesus is not infallible, may lead a few wrong, but on the whole 
knows the way well enough. And so we must be content with this picture 
of the one “Captain and Head” of the race, “the fountain whence the 
water of life flows to all.” The “ Authority” which you have “ distin- 
guished from infallibility,” is by no means clear to me. 

It is important to know what is sought to be proved by this last illustra- 
tion. Is it that Authority and Freedom are of the two sides of the great 
religious question, since here is a kind of Authority that @// alike need? 
You must permit me again to refer you to the Evangelical world, which 
certainly represents one side of that question, in evidence that this “‘ Know- 
ledge without Infallibility ” does not really represent ¢hat side. Or are you 
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seeking to prove Jesus the One Mediator? It will then be necessary to 
show that there could not possibly be more than.one person who could 
guide Union soldiers well enough: and also that no soldier could possibly 
find his way without this individual guide. But there is a difficulty beyond 
this. When Jesus is spoken of as “knowing the way,” what is really said ? 
Does the name represent a distinct individuality, which all men may trust, 
assured that they are all trusting the same guide? How large a portion of 
Christians find the same Jesus that either of us finds? What Jesus has 
that redoubtable king of terrors, that Brother Earle of the prayer-meetings, 
found? What shall we say of the moral gua/ity of the Calvinistic Jesus, or 
of the authority of the Roman Catholic Jesus? Which “ knows the way,” 
the Jesus of Dr. Clarke, or the Jesus of Dr. Adams? I would remind you 
that this is not a question between us two, who may not differ materially as 
to the substance of righteousness. It is the question whether any historical 
personage can be taken as meaning the same moral and spiritual guidance 
toall men. To say that Jesus is the one Mediator, because “ he knows the 
way,” is to say little or nothing. Your “intelligent trust ina Leader” 
ceases to be valid as a principle the moment it: is tapered Cown to what 
you would call the authority of the one Captain and Head of the Race. We 
all know there are as many captains and heads as there are sects and even 
persons, who call Jesus by those names: and where then is ¢#e “one Me- 
diator” ? You naturally expect that your conception of Jesus is to sup- 
plant all others in man’s intelligent trust, and that then we shall have the 
Jesus that “ knows the way.” But may I not hope the same of my concep- 
tion, which does not involve so exclusive an authority in Jesus, nor yet 
such an exceptional adsence in his case of that “ trust in leaders, which all 
men feel the need of”? And so we shall have two Mediators instead of 
oue. But meantime, have we not been forgetting a nearer leader than any 
of these notions about Jesus ? What shapes and transforms these, and sub- 
jects them to our growth, as the shadow is compelled to follow the substance ? 
Who has, after all, “guided the hundreds of thousands out of struggle, 
doubt, despair,” while Jesus was representing so many different and con- 
flicting dreams ? The Voice of the Everlasting Spirit is surely clearer as 
the ages pass, and as man comes to the better understanding of the laws of 
his own spiritual and physical nature. Let us not think to hold Him within 
those special channels of access which our ecclesiasticism would prescribe 
for his viewless steps. When the Trinitarian says Jesus is that living God, 
I can apprehend, though I do not believe him: but when a Unitarian puts 
Jesus in place of Him, I meet hosts of incongruities at every step, and the 
impracticability of the position is reflected in the irreconcilable uses both of 
arguments and terms. It is because of the intrinsic relation of your criti- 
cisms on my Discourse to a certain doctrinal attitude not peculiar to your- 
self, that I have believed the subject to justify my bringing them again be- 
fore the public. 

The inconsistencies to which I have referred are not incidental. They 
are involved, it seems to me, in the effort to hold a middle course between 
essentially opposite principles : to ignore radical differences ; to turn great 
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questions between natural and supernatural, Authority and Freedom, an 
official Christ and a human Jesus, into mere sliding scales of “more and 
less :” an attempt which must result at last in preserving just enough of 
both sides to neutralize each other, and leave no vital motive power. Let 
us avoid that “ Via Media,” of which Father Newman’s words afford the 
best description: the path where “ mistiness is the mother of wisdom:” 
“the channel of no-meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and 
No.” 


My observations on the difference between the doctrine of your sermon 
to the Unitarian convention, and the view of the Authority of Jesus given 
in a portion of your Letter to Zhe Radical were brought out in defence of 
certain, not unfriendly strictures I had made on the above mentioned ser- 
mon in my “ Bond and Free.” But that difference illustrates what I now 
refer to. I called your attention to the language in which Jesus is presented 
in your Sermon as the Official Head of a Universal Church, as implying 
that very supernatural and infallible element which in your efter was 
declared to form no part of his Authority. Your candid reply is, “ very 
likely ; man is an inconsistent animal.” I ought certainly to be thankful 
for this satisfactory solution of the very great difficulties I encounter in try- 
ing to discover the meaning of some of your criticisms. It relieves me from 
the necessity of asking why you insist on holding me to a definition of Au- 
thority, which you do not yourself abide by. It relieves me also from the 
duty of urging on your attention the fact that there are positions zxherently 
self-contradictory, whereof inconsistency is the normal condition, and that 
this “Via Media,” so attractive to many “ Liberal Christians,” is one of 
them. The tone of the answer is a little cavalierly, but the substance is 
conclusive. And it leaves me with the additional satisfaction of having 
elicited your views on matters connected with the structure of human na- 
ture ; a question which at the outset you inclined to set aside, in one case 
at least, as one of “mere words.” And yet, although it makes all further 
comments on your Letter needless, I do not think it does you justice. I 
do not believe you are bound to inconsistency here, except through the 
vice of the doctrinal position, in which you, with many others of your 
denomination, stand. And I shall notice your replies to the statements 
of my February Letter, simply as illustrations of the tendencies of that 
position ; unfavorable, I think, to intellectual or spiritual progress. 

You had undertaken to show, that as the Radical and the Catholic are 
alike obliged to fall back on private reason, as ultimate rule of judgment, 

.the question between the principles of Authority and Freedom is one of 
words merely. You had confounded what men must really depend on with 
what they zmagine they depend on. I reminded you that I was speaking 
of their principles of belief: and proved that my original question between 
Real and Imaginary grounds of de/ief, was in no sense one of words, but 
so very practical as to have shaped the history of religious opinion. This 
was in response to an argument which occupied the half of your letter. 
And your way of meeting it, is first to complain that “ Mr. Johnson’s notion 
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that I failed to comprehend him, constitutes a considerable part of the sta- 
ple of his reply” ; next, to relate a comic anecdote which distracts atten- 
tion from the subject, to mere personalities ; and then, forthwith, to substi- 
tute a new issue! This is, literally, your whole answer. You have not 
even éouched the matter in hand. 

Again, I suggested that in denying 4 certain question to be the great 
religious question of the ages, you had offered a definition of the one side 
thereof, which its representatives could not accept. Answer: “I thought 
I was talking to Mr. Johnson, not with the Evangelicals.” In other words, 
“In determining the merits of the two sides of a historical question, I have 
no concern with recognizing what one of the parties believes ” ! 

Again, I denied that Jesus “ introduced” the conviction of God’s Father- 
hood, and Man’s Brotherhood, among men, in such wise that he could 
properly be called “the one mediator of these between God and Man.”, I 
pointed out the inaccuracy of the expression: showing that a moral convic- 
tion cannot possibly be the gift of any one individual to the race, from God ; 
and that Jesus, appealing as he did to the moral sense and experience of 
his hearers, could of course only give fresh personal stimulus to that which 
was already germinating therein. What is your answer? “I had sup- 
posed there was such a thing as moral influence” (!) Had I denied it? 
And when you spoke of the introduction of a conviction into the mind of 
the race, by their one mediator of it with God, did you really mean nothing 
but what is commonly meant by moral influence! Did you indeed mean 
only “the power by which one man’s conviction flows into another (an’s) 
mind” ; just as “ Mr. Garrison may be said to have zz¢roduced the idea of 
the sinfulness of slavery into the American mind”! Is then Mr. Garrison 
to be hereafter the one mediator of that idea as between God and the 
American people, because he heroically led the forlorn hope in the day of 
its first political applications ? And does the moral influence of a man on 
men explain the rise of a great conviction in the soul of a people? But 
further ; if our best Reformers are all such mediators between God and 
Man, each in his special reform, where then is Jesus, who, by your theory, 
having himself introduced the all-embracing conviction of Brotherhood, 
should contravene all these separate mediations by his own? If by “intro- 
duction of a conviction among men,” you mean simply the moral influence 
of man on man, then you must abandon your designation of Jesus as “the 
one mediator between God and Man.” Will your Christology admit of 
your doing so ? 

Again, in reply to your demand where ¢hese two doctrines are to be 
found “outside the New Testament,” I-presented instances out of all histor- 
ical religions, attested by witnesses from the early Christian Fathers down 
to the latest historians. And to this you now answer, that you did not 
mean the doctrines at all, but the “living conviction” :— and that what I 
quote is “words” only. Must not that be a questionable position for an 
intelligent scholar to hold, which compels him to charge all ancient moral- 
ity with an absence of practical conviction ? 

But if you did mo¢ mean the doctrines, as I am now bound to believe, 
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will you do me the justice to say why you specified in the same connection 
as doctrines that you did find outside the New Testament, “ the spiritual- 
ity and sovereignty of God,” “the struggle of the soul in presence of inflex- 
ible laws,” and the recognition of the “ Moral Laws” themselves? Or 
were you, in these cases also, speaking of convictions in the hearts and 
lives of men, rather than of doctrines ; intending to say that these princi- 
ples Aad become such convictions before the time of Jesus, while the others 
had wot? I have already suggested to you the impossibility that moral 
forces so profound and all-pervading as these should have taken real root 
in human history, without carrying with them some germinant conviction 
of the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man, also. To this 
somewhat important suggestion I have received no reply. 

You say, indeed, that my quotations prove too much, and show that I 
“must mean something very different from what is usually understood” by 
God the Father, and Man the brother, and consequently something very dif- 
ferent from what Jesus is claimed to have “introduced.” But you here ignore 
my distinct statement of the purpose for which I adduced them; namely, 
to refute the position, “not that these convictions were not more purely 
conceived, and more grandly lived by Jesus than by those earlier confes- 
sors,” which I have not denied: but that “they are so exclusively his that 
he can properly be called the one Mediator of them between God and man.” 
I claimed ¢#és : that noble germs of them guaranteed, 7 ear/ier times, their 
fuller expansion in Jesus and his disciples as the natural growth of the hu- 
man soul, Your philosophy of history does not appear to be cognizant of 
these processes and relations. In the present case at least, you have not 
met this, the one point at issue. Nor while objecting to my quotations that 
they do not represent what is “usually understood” by fatherhood and 
brotherhood, do you seem to be aware that the Jresent contents of these 
convictions must be “something very different” from what they stood for 
in the consciousness of Fesus, also. 

You ask “why, if everything is in the soul, the soul should have shown 
itself so onesided”: why Brahminism should have had this fault, and 
Buddhism that ; not recognizing, it would seem, that Christianity in its ori- 
gin had any faults, speculative or moral. But without going into criticism 
of your views respecting these religions, (as I do zo¢ undertake here to 
“settle questions of Comparative Theology,”) I would simply ask the bear- 
ing of this somewhat vague question. Does it intimate that Jesus and his 
religion, unlike the rest, are zo¢ in the soul; that they have dropped in 
from without, with a ready-made allsidedness? If this be so, is it not rath- 
er more than the theory of “ Knowledge without Infallibility ” will justify? 
If, on the other hand, they ave “in the soul,” then how can Jesus, who is 
but the expression of its natural, and so, universal tendencies, be its “ One 
Mediator with God ”? ’ 

Finally, you have three objections to radicals: that they go too far, be- 
cause they would attack the “ citadel ” of the infallibility of Jesus: that they 
do not in all cases specify all conceivable meanings of the terms they use ; 
and that they are not mer ee enough, because they use a negative treatment, 
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and this can “ never reach the root of human errors.” Permit me to say 
that these objections are unfortunate ; since, as regards the first, you your- 
self, sometimes at least, consider it impossible to prove the infallibility of 
Jesus, and do not want infallibility in a guide ; as to the second, your own 
antiradical use of terms is, as has been seen, somewhat indefinite ; and as 
to the last, the radicals justly claim to have adopted a more positive treat- 
ment of human rature than their opponents, and may confidently point in 
proof thereof to the writings of every one of their leading representatives 
in this country. They are, at least, it must be admitted, in the habit of al- 
lowing the Evangelical to speak for himself and give his own meaning to 
his words. 

Of your own idea of a ¢rudy radical treatment you give the following illus- 
tration. “Outward Authority and Inward Freedom are not alternatives: 
we might as well say that the question in this country was between the 
Outward Authority of the Constitution, on the one hand, and Civil and Po- 
litical Freedom, on the other.” But have you not here stated precisely the 
question which radical Antislavery has until recently found most important ? 
How was Mr. Garrison, “ mediating the idea of the sinfulness of Slavery,” 
compelled to look at it? What were practically the opposing principles of 
belief at the North, if not a purely outward sovereignty of laws and institu- 
tions, on the one hand, and the purely oral sovereignty of a Higher Law 
of Justice and Humanity, on the other? And what is the “War Power,” 
to which we owe the purification of the laws, and on the continued assertion 
of which rest the only safe conditions of Reconstruction, but the irresistible 
path of that nobler principle? No merely “ Outward Authority of the Con- 
stitution” could ever have revealed within it that unexpected force of polit- 
ical regeneration. 

I am, dear Sir, cordially yours, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.* 


PIRITUALISM or Spiritism, whatever be its truth, or how many its 

errors, manifestly needs a thorough sifting. An age such as ours, tol- 
erant of free-thinking and living, is in danger of being swamped amid the 
rubbish and chaos of constant change. Where no creed or institution is 
received as permanent, there is danger that the people will grow credulous, 
easily beguiled by new and startling things. To counteract this tendency, 
comes the rigorous Rationalism — the keen criticism, a cold, calm common 
sense. We are glad, therefore, when earnest, thinking men and women come 
forth openly, and deal uncompromising blows against Spiritualism; for only 





* John Weiss. Unitarian Monthly Journal. May, 1866. 
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through such blows, will the errors and follies be beaten out of it, leaving 
the truth, if any there is, clean, fit for the world’s nourishment. While 
welcoming this article by Mr. Weiss, as timely, we call in question some of 
the statements and conclusions he makes, for they appear to us not quite 
true, nor logical—“ The soul can have but one body at a time, just as it 
can think but one thought, arid experience but one feeling at a time — There 
is a natural body and there is a spiritual body, but not both at once, and 
one cannot overlap, or be entangled in the other ; The soul must be entirely 
ignorant of the second body, until it has ceased to use the first. And that 
use is never suspended while the heart propels the vital current, never in 
sleep, nor in dreams, never in delirium, nor disease, never in catalepsy, nor 
the magnetic trance, because another body, with another kind of uses, could 
not have pre-existed anywhere within the limits of the live material one, to 
cause a suspense of its uses.” 

This is Mr. Weiss’s statement of the case. If he has any reasonings 
and facts to substantiate his position, he gives us no hint of them. Can he 
expect us to receive it as if oracular. Our reason, and facts coming under 
our own observation, militating against this bare statement, we naturally 
look for reasonings, or evidence to weigh against our own. Mr. Weiss 
seems to ignore altogether the accumulated facts of Mesmerism, Psychology, 
and the countless tests of Spiritualism: How will he account for them? 
Events which are witnessed, and vouched for by thousands, and millions 
of honest thinking people, are stubborn things for one man to assail by his 
one statement of their non-existence or falsity. The facts we must all 
accept. By what law or organism shall we explain them? Mr. Weiss says 
“automatic action,” duality of the brain, or we may find “the curious habits 
of the brain may possibly interpret.” : 

Why might we not as well say of all inspiration, all revelation, of the 
past, they came only from the soul embodied in material forms ; * automatic 
action,” “ curious habits” of the brain will sometime account for all, and so 
imprison ourselves altogether in our material forms? Here is a fact of 
mesmerism. A mesmerised subject is blindfolded, so as to preclude all 
possibility of ordinary vision: an unknown book is handed him, closed, the 
mesmeriser, unacquainted with the book also. The subject being requested 
to read the fiftieth page, takes the book, holds it to his forchead, and reads. 
On opening the book, ’tis found he has read it correctly — no one in the 
room knowing previously what it was. Through what organ or sense did 
he do this? Through some one he must, — we cannot conceive of the im- 
pression being received through the material body. The subject says, “I 
see ina new way. I cannot tell you how.” There is vision through some 
organ. We may say, the body may have a sixth sense, not yet discovered, 
through which this is done. True, and we may all discover, by and by, that 
the “curious habits ” and new developing powers of the material organism 
will bring us into active relation, communication, with the Spirit World. 
Who knows ? 

When a mesmerised subject looks into a friend’s house ten miles distant, 
and tells just what is being done there, what impression comes over the ten 
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miles ; is it one that affects the material organs ? When Swedenborg, three 
hundred miles from Stockholm, described a fire which was taking place 
there, told when it was checked, the very house, in a certain street, where 
it was stopped, and all this, at the very time it was taking place — though 
three hundred miles away, — how will Mr. Weiss account for the vision or 
impression? It could not be through the material body. Through what 
orgaus or senses then? We may say, Swedenborg saw by the eye of his 
spiritual body, or spirits impressed him ; but Mr. Weiss rejects this. How 
will he explain it, then? The cnrious habits of the brain may sometime 
show; but we find it much simpler to believe, that under certain conditions, 
the organs and senses of the next inner spiritual body come into action, 
which, more refined and accute, receive impressions to which our material 
ones are dull and dead. 

We know of no reason or facts why they may not, and Mr. Weiss gives 
us none that we can find save this, —“ It, the soul, has spent one life in 

; learning how to live in one house, and cannot have learned how to live in 
another.” Which is about as conclusive to us as to say, Mankind has 
never learned how to use steam perfectly, so it can know nothing about the 
use of electricity. 

Again, Mr. Weiss says: “So if the bodily ear is formed to receive vibra- 
tions from our atmosphere, it cannot receive them from another, and no 
fiction of an inner ear can give genuineness to voices and whispers of a 
spiritual tongue. Our friend who died may be in the same room with us, 
for ought we know, but the abyss between us is the difference of our 
perceptive ability ; not a pulse, not a hint, not the obscurest sensation, can 
weave one slender web across. For all purposes of communication, he 
might as well be on the solar system’s farthest verge.” 

No facts, no reasoning, does Mr. Weiss give us for all this, only his 
statement again, and it rests wholly on his first assumption. But to us it 
appears that the occurring facts and advancing science of physiology and 
psychology, are bringing both his premises and conclusion to nought, by 
declaring that we do through some organ or sense receive impressions, not 
perceptible through our material organs, and more and more plainly showing 
the natural method of this communication of souls in different bodies. 

He tells us that “no soul can abdicate its senses, and no soul usurp the 
senses of another.” The most familiar fact of mesmerism, it seems to us, is 
against this. Thrust a pin into the body of a mesmerised subject ; he does 
not feel it in the least ; thrust it into the arm of the mesmeriser, and the 
subject screams, grasping his own arm as if it were the one hurt. Is not 
this a simple case of “abdication” and “usurpation ?” When an individual 
is under the influence of ether, has he not in a measure abdicated his senses ? 
When he fascinates another, has he not in a measure usurped the senses of 
another ? . 

Again, Mr. Weiss says, “If a friend, —one removed by death — could 
communicate, he would do so directly with the soul that cherishes a love for 
him, and has suffered hours of unavailing longing for the precious boon of 
atoken, a hint of intercourse, that life still continues, and that it is filled 
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with peace. What condition for the renewal of an interrupted love can be 
so favorable as love itself? Yet the lover is sent to a stranger’s house to 
gather news of his beloved.” 

If we accept the position, as Mr. Weiss does, that no being of the Spirit 
world can in any way impress, consciously affect, an individual in this life, 
because there is no avenue or power through or by which souls in bodies 
of different planes or worlds can communicate, then is the consideration of 
this question foolishness. But if there may be some means of communica- 
tion between the two worlds, then we may ask what favors this? All 
people are not good mesmeric subjects, nor all good mesmerisers. Certain 
formations or conditions of body seem to lay open here and there an 
individual to the easy impression, or subjugation of another mind. Let us 
make an illustration here: perhaps it will help us to answer Mr. Weiss’s 
question, “‘ What condition for the renewal of an interrupted love can be so 
favorable as love itself”? Why must we go to a stranger’s house to hear 
from the beloved in the Spirit world? I anda dear friend are in opposite 
parts of a house. We cannot communicate by voice or sign direct, yet 
circumstances forbid approach. Is there any way we can ‘communicate? 
Shall we say with Mr. Weiss, Love is the most favorable condition for 
communication. If he who loves me so cannot do this directly, then no 
stranger can help us—the gulf is impassable. But men have discovered 
one way of communication in such a case as this, through mesmerism. I 
take a mesmeric subject into my room, one easily controlled or impressed 
by my friend, so though the subject is at a distance, yet he can be made to 
speak or write my friend’s thoughts, being used as a sort of mouth-piece. 
The distant friend impresses the subject to speak of certain things ; he, the 
subject, being in my room, I plainly hear him. In this way the communi- 
cation comes from my distant friend. This is a simple fact of mesmerism. 
Those loved ones removed from us by death, are but in different rooms of 
the same great house: Most of us are so organised that we cannot com- 
municate direct with them. But Spiritualism— just one step, a short one, 
beyond Mesmerism —is showing how, by the aid of certain “media,” these 
departed ones can speak to us. The medium stands as a mesmeric subject 
between me and my friend in the Spirit world. Believing that Spiritualism 
is but the widening circle of Mesmerism, is it strange that the same law 
should obtain in both? and as in Mesmerism we may make a subject a 
means of communication between two distant friends — so in Spiritualism, 
we are compelled to use a medium through whom the Spirits can convey 
thought to us, though that medium may be a stranger. 

Again: “It is sometimes affirmed that the Spiritual world makes im- 
pressions ‘upon the human Soul that are translatable into messages of 
comfort, hope, truth, admonition. This leads me to speak of a possible 
influence which establishes a real relation with the Spiritual world. But it 
must flow from some being who is not limited by a set of senses, and whose 
infinite presence supersedes the necessity for any kind of perceptive ability. 
Our true Relation with the Spiritual world is the one that we hold with the 
all-pervading God.” — Is God a Spirit, a mind, a power, a real anything, or 
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anybody, then, according to Mr. Weiss’s own doctrine, He must have some 
kind of a body, organs to manifest Himself through. “ You cannot conceive 
of an animated person who has no form, no limits, no organs, no senses, 
no points of contact with other persons, or things ; a mere expansion, a 
mere rarity. It would be the same as being a mere nonentity.” A God 
without a form is inconceivable to us. A formless God becomes to us at 
once a “ mere nonentity.” 

“Our true relation with the Spiritual world is the one we hold with the 
all-pervading God.” Now, according to the doctrine of Mr. Weiss, we can 
hold no communication with any being, or beings, in bodies unlike in kind 
toour own; “there can be no point of contact.” 

Does not this effectually cut off all communication or impression from 
God, save that part of him which is in bodies like our own? So it appears 
to us,— though to Mr. Weiss his position may be all sound and plain. 
If he grants that the soul, spirit, mind of God in invisible form, form dif- 
ferent from our own, can impress us, why may not that part of God which 
is our departed friend or lover in the Spiritual world impress us, though in 
invisible form? Will Mr. Weiss shut of this particular part from influencing 
us? If“ all our soul’s senses and faculties ” lie open to the impression of 
the Infinite Presence, as Mr. Weiss says, why are we shut off from the 
beings of the Spiritual world, who are a part of that Infinite Presence — 
because they happen to be our friends. According to his own statement, 
that part of God which is in our departed spirit-friend can impress, commun- 
icate with us, in some way. Spiritualism claims nothing more than this. So, 
without foreseeing it, he has all at once avowed himself a Spiritualist. This 
may appear so to us because perpaps we do not understand him, yet we have 
interpreted his words in every way we could. Finally he says, “ What then 
should we seek from dead friends, if the elements of the Spiritual world are 
already in our souls, and what can they give to us of knowledge or comfort 
that the Infinite Presence does not give, as it anticipates all pettier advan- 
tages ? The greater excludes the less.” Is logic stronger than the intensest 
longings of the human soul ? Those who have longed and prayed for some 
word, some token, of the loved one gone to the “ Spirit world,” can best 
answer this. Suppose we have a dearly loved friend, or brother, who has 
crossed the Atlantic to spend life in the Old World; shall we not gladly 
avail ourselves of the means of communication, by letters back and forth ? 
Would not this be one of life’s chiefest joys and comforts? Would Mr. 
Weiss say, in such a case, “ The elements of the Old World are in my own 
soul ; I have the received geographical and historical account of scenery, life, 
&c,, there ; what more do I need — what could a letter from my friend give 
me of “knowledge or comfort,” more than these? “ The greater excludes 
the less.” This is surely not human experience. Is the case different for 
most of us when a friend crosses over to live in the spirit world? Amid all 
the confusion and darkness of Religious doctrines, from the most barbarous 
Calvinism to the most liberal Unitarianism, with our halting reason and 
intermittent faith, would not a plain, indisputable communication from a 
dear friend in the Spirit world be for cheer and comfort to most of us? 
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For the one man or woman who has an ever-active, living consciousness of 
the soul’s immortality, and the reality of the Spirit world—there are a 
thousand whose faith is weak, who long and pray for more knowledge of 
departed loved ones, and the reality of their life—To such would not an 
intelligible intercommunication with the Spirit world be of immeasurable 
comfort? Without being an exponent of Spiritualism, we still have faith 
*and hope, that out of its present confusion, and abounding foolishness, will 
come a plain fact, a doctrine which will feed the world as never before. 
Communion of Spirits with mortals, in some way, appears no new idea, but 
an old fact, as old as historical record. The civilization of each age de- 
termines what form it shall take.. Here, it appears as magic or black-art; 
there, as mysticism or Thaumaturgy. If our civilization is higher, broader, 
than any age of the past, then out of this “ Spiritualism” we shall bring 
something better than the past has done. And among the most efficient 
workers to this are those perhaps, who, like Mr. Weiss — opposing it 
bravely, strongly — free it from the folly and error which, suffered to remain, 
would sink it into the magic and black-art of the past. Yet we believe that, 
sooner or later, Mr. Weiss will discover that what he deems, and fights 
against as foolishness, as a delusion, is one of the greatest facts, the most 
elevating truths of our material life. Yet each one abiding his own call shall 
help to work out the complete whole. W. A.C, 





NOTES. 


During the past year we have received many favors in the shape of cor- 
respondence and articles, some of which we have not been able to give the 
attention which their reception prompted. It has been a pleasure to receive 
them. We hope and look for a continuance of the same manifestations of 
interest. But friends should not feel displeased if they are apparently 
neglected. All they send us is most welcome, and we take this method of 
thanking them. That we have not used all the articles we have received, 
should not in the least discourage the writers of them. We may err griev- 
ously in not doing so, and do not pretend to the contrary ; yet we claim 
to test each article with an impartial judgment, and have to say that we 
are interested in obtaining contributions from all quarters. 


When it is requested, articles that we do not use are returned. We may 
retain some a considerable length of time before printing ; in which case, 
we beg the indulgence of their authors. 


Notices of Books are this month crowded out. 





